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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
And that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the PaestpEn? oF 
tae Usiren States, but the ComwANoer oF Tue ARMY; 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
ctvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wira, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It is a war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot (nvasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to ec". y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT oN, Kt- 
CORDING TO TRE Laws or war ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instity- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”—-J.Q. ADama. 
































“pL LOYD GARRISON, Editor, 
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Artuge of Oppression. 


or] 


George Thompson, the famous English Abolition- 
jst, whose oratorical displays against slavery excit- 
od ouch commotion in our large cities thirty years 
ago, is about to revisit this country. He will un- 
doabtedly be made the object of a good deal of 

‘orifieation by the old line anti-slavery men of the, 
i enionian stamp. This is well enough for them, 
for be was once their fellow-laborer and fellow-suf- 
ferer. But is he entitled to any such welcome from 
wor people generally? Do the anti-slavery Union 
men of the North owe him any special tribute of re- 
spect and honor for what he once here said and did ? 
Te dent ask this with any reference to the fact 
that he is an Englishman. Allow, if need be, that 
be i no intruder here; that he had precisely the 
rane right to deliver himself against American 
slavery that any American had; our inquiry yet is, 
whether he is now entitled to American laudation ? 
jp other words, we give the question the broad 
wope whether the Garrisonian school, with which 
ie was identified, deserve wall of the Republic? 
We all rejoice in the downfall of slavery; are we 
igdebted for it to them ? ? 

We say emphatically, No! The work is not 
theirs It was not theirs either in method or in re- 
wit. It was not theirs either directly or indirectly, 
proximately or remotely, as a condition or as a final 

suse. Precisely the contrary. Had their princi- 
ples been adopted, and their plans acted upon, slav- 
ory at this day would be stronger than ever, and 
more secure of an indefinite perpetuation. There 
is no refuting this fact. What was the distinctive 
anti-slavery principle of that school? It was that 
the government of the United States had no right 
to live in partnership with slavery, and that a gov- 
ernment that did so live was not to be supported. 
Garrison expressed it in the motto of his paper that 
the “Constitution was a covenant with hell ;” and 
in his practical life of perpetual refusal to vote, or 
perform any other civil duty under that Constitu- 
tion. So preached Thompson. So preached and 
practised Wendell Phillips and all the lesser disci- 
ples. In other words, these set of men labored ex- 
actly for the same end for which John C. Calhoun 
labored—the dissolution of the Union between the 
noa-slaveholding and the slaveholding States. Their 
moral purpose differed trom his, but their political 
parpose was exactly the same. In idea opposed as 
widely as the poles, in action they worked shoulder 
to shoulder. Calhoun endeavored to break up the 
Union to save slavery. Garrison endeavored to 
break up the Union to get loose from slavery. Slav- 
ery made theone a disunion man; anti-slavery the 
aber. Yet they both worked, each in his own way, 
with entire devotion to the common object. Now 
what are we fighting? Disuniony are we not? 
This war has an existence simply and solely be- 
cause the Northern people have been determined to 
maintain the entirety of this nation—that is to say, 
because they have been determined not to permit 
that which Calhoun and Garrison sought to accom- 
plish. Had the Government and the people cher- 
ished the hate of the Union which Calhoun and 
‘arrison inculeated, not a soldier would have been 
raised ; Jeff. Davis would have been “let alone,” 
just as he demanded to be; secession would have 
been peacefully accomplished; and the Confedera- 
cy, with its slavery “ corner-stone,” would now be 
‘anding firm and strong, compelling the tribute of all 
uations. Tt is war for the Union alone that has pre- 
vented this new condition of slavery. More than 
that, it is this war for the Union alone that is de- 
“roving the old condition of slavery. It has not on- 
ly thwarted the aggrandizement of the institution, 
but it has or will put an end to its very existence. 
True, this was not the original aim of the war for the 
Union, but that matters not; it has been an effect of 
the war, and but for it could never have been real- 
ited. With what face, then,can these disunion Aboli- 
pam lay the slightest claim to any credit for the 
bry walk We are now witnessing ? Is it 
wena, thei wheal ne Kttgpes: pemeeipies were erro- 
elthe North as tate : ton against slavery so educat- 
dhetion, with al 0 make possible President Lincoln's 
‘. i i hae magnificent anti-slavery results ? 
dettion’ - hese men did not contribute to that 

“Mon. They kept utterly aloof from all partici- 
oan it. It was affected by an anti-slavery spir- 

<n North, but not one of their creation or 
am r pak It hm @ spirit that resisted the exten- 
lala po Ut a spirit, too, that cherished the 
into being a ce the Constitution. It sprang 
light. One ne a any man of them saw the 
ir wee _— athers had it when they formed 
Pa a owe excluding slavery from the 
thet torn ‘in me armas had it when they made 
freedoas in ye ich ended in securing perpetual 
varie known erritory North of the parallel, after- 

0 Weteasie pm Missouri Compromise line. 
that Garrison ns ; oe we sometimes see advanced, 
been hillips and company generated 

‘avery sentiments of the North, is mon- 
ey began their work in 1833. The 
thas weileat ane never rang with fiercer fulmina- 

OngTess « avery than in 1820. The Sixteenth 

eotended in Missouri with every whit as 
= the Thine, Sauievs and determination in spirit 
dom in ee YtOurth Congress contended for i. 
70m In Kansas, Garri a P “ne . 
b doin supplving ake son and Phillips had as little 
tthe other Ha Ay ne morale of the one struggle as 
Mt sreat Ms ar as they had any agency in the 
ma ‘thet, it demoralized the North instead 


x the Te VPree ® 
tens of oo Their hatred of the Union made 
sands of honest men confound anti- 


Navery 
Side a oe disunion, and turned them upon the 
that there et We have not a particle of doubt 
Preceding the » me & year in the twenty-five years 
this co. “: ‘llion, when the anti-slavery cause 
been “tty would not have further advanced, 

Lord Gama "@rY Fespect better off, had William 
Thoneon "and Wendell Phillips, and George 
ts like am disunion abolition speakers and writ- 
*BaNcipation. er existed. In no respect is the 
ther politically ich we are hailing, their work, 

they onpeeny morally. Not politically, be- 

®e made — the Union, for which this war 
Not morally nom war alone has destroyed slavery. 
’ Atislavery they did what they could to identi- 
the resistane Pm disunion, thereby weakening 
ey, Tyo Of the North to the demands of slav- 


Bet pont motives, perha righ h 
mat Pood : ‘haps, were all right enough. 
Sor do the "otives don’t justify a ruinous policy. 
pe 


*y entitle to a share i i 

ange are in the credit of others, 
hee noha have been equally good, and 
tis * Was infinitely better. Garrison and 
“a may well rejoice in the emancipa- 
: how seeing. Nobody grudges them 
er ota By fen Properly enough congratulate 
Rtialsy acl ish frien upon it, if they like. All 
Wise, mace ne “he world over, whether wise or 
Rit, Bat the Course feel a satisfaction in this re- 
“i consum Garrisonians have no right to treat 
they undone 8 their vietory. They will fail 
Tey nine to Gees enconptring tannic 
Me either them ny North will blow no trumpets 





™ or their guest.—.V, ¥. Times. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. NO. II. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEO. THOMPSON. 








BY WILLIAM FARMER, ESQ. 





To the Editor of the Liberator :— 

My object is not to write Mr. Thompson's “ life,” 
in the extended signification given to that word by 
most biographers, the main interest of which too of- 
ten lies in the detail of puerile circumstances in a 
man’s history calculated to minister to the morbid cu- 
riosity of readers ; rather than to detail the character- 
istics of the man proper, and the events of his public 
life, with which lous the world is really concerned. 
It would not, however, be well to plunge into his ca- 
reer in medias res, as though he had sprung into 
public notice like Minerva, from the brain of Jove, 
in the maturity of existence, fully armed. Concern- 
ing Mr. Thompson’s early history, it may suffice to 
state that he was born in Liverpool, on the 18th of 
June, 1804. His father, who was at the time cashier 
in the bank of Mr. W. Roscoe, the distinguished au- 
thor of the life of Lorenzo de Medici, soon after the 
birth of George, his third son, removed from Liver- 
pool to London, and was for some years afterwards 
connected with the eminent firm of Longman & Co., 
of Paternoster Row, then the largest booksellers in 
London. Mr. Thompson, senior, was a man of pol- 
ished manners, cultivated intellect and extensive 
reading. He lived to see his son reach the height 
of his fame as an anti-slavery advocate, and died in 
the year 1832. 

Those who have conversed with Mrs. Thompson, 
senior, are well aware that George, in mental power, 
was, par excellence, the son of his mother. In early 
youth he displayed the germ of those extraordinary 
qualities which have matured into his greatness as a 
man—a greatness which is based upon something 
more sound and honorable than mere conventional 
distinction, although it may be that of a ministerial 
Premier. His mother states that, from a child, he 
developed such powers of memory that it was useless 
to attempt to punish him for juvenile peccadilloes 
by the imposition of extra lessons. His early educa- 
tional advantages were scanty; his subsequent ex- 


tensive acquirements being, like those of all men of | 


mark, the result of self-education. The slender ba- 
sis laid in youth was in early manhood enlarged and 
consolidated sufficient to bear the imposing structure 
which was subsequently reared upon it, of fame 
though not of fortune. He had not long entered the 
world of business, when his extraordinary oratorical 
powers attracted the notice of the most profound 
scholar of the Wesleyan denomination, the Rev. 
Richard Watson, with whom George was.a_ special 
favorite, and who was desirous of securing the 
youth’s talent for the service of the Methodist minis- 
try ; but, although approvin 








} 


of a man’s own conviction of its right or wrong. He 
has submitted every question he has dealt with to the 
test of the eternal principles of justice, irrespective of 
how the conclusion squared with the platform of 
friends or foes. This trait will be found prominent 
in the course be took in the agitation for the abolition 
of the apprenticeship system, and in his fearless 
championship of the cause of the maligned American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Upon both those questions 
he risked the loss of those whom the world would 
call his patrons; but in the pursuit of a righteous ob- 
ject, he would allow no man to patronize bim in op- 
ition to his convictions. At the City of London 
iterary and Scientific Institution, his reputation was 
greatly increased. 

Mr. Thompson’s second public appearance as a 
speaker was made equally impromptu with the first. 
During the agitation of the Reform Bill, which was 
ultimately passed in 1832, a crowded vestry meeting 
was held in 1830, at St. James’s Church, Clerken- 
well, to petition Parliament in favor of “ the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” as the cry then 
ran throughont the country, at a time when the Brit- 
ish people were on the eve of convulsion, if not of 
revolution. Mr. Thompson rose in the church, and, 
by the most magnificent speech ever delivered in 
that locality, perfectly electrified his audience. Such 
was the amount of enthusiasin which he evoked, that, 
at the conclusion of the proceedings, the multitude 
carried him upon their shoulders in triumph out of 
the sacred edifice. 

There is an intimate connection, although it is not 
apparent at first sight, between Mr. Thompson's ad- 
vocacy of the extension of the electoral franchise in 
1830, and the realization of one of the crowning 
events of his life, the abolition of British Colonial sla- 
very in 1834, and its full accomplishment in 1838. 
There is no doubt that the act of emancipation, how- 
ever imperatively demanded by the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and even the common dictates of humanity, 
would never have been achieved in the legislature ot 
this country, loudly as it boasted of its Christianity, 
under the old Boroughmongering system of misrep- 
resentation. Prior to 1832, the Christian influence 
of Great Britain, whatever might have been its power 
elsewhere, was impotent in the legislature, and es- 





pecially in that branch of it in which the bishops have 
a voice. Seareely any electoral power could be} 
brought to bear upon our law-makers to compel them | 
to perform a patent act of humanity. On the 1st of | 
August, 1834, when the Abolition measure came into | 
partial operation, Dr. Pye Smith, raising his right | 
hand, said—* The first petition this hand ever signed | 
was for Parliamentary reform, and the second was for 
the abolition of slavery. The first of these measures | 
was an indispensable precursor of the second.” The 
venerable divine stated an important fact in the his- 
tory of the anti-slavery movement, which is not pe- 
culiar, however, to this country. When would Amer- 
ican slavery be abolished, if it was left to the invol- 
untary action of any oligarchy even in the North, | 
and especially in the South, to the tender mercies of | 





of the doctrines and | Which our sapient Cepperheads wish us to leave the 


ecclesiastical polity of the Wesleyan denomination, | Whole question ? 


Mr. Watson’s protege was not disposed, however im- 
rtant it may have been in his estimation, to confine 

is exertions to such a limited sphere. At a more 
advanced period of his career, Dr. Wardlaw express- 
ed a similar desire to that of Mr. Watson, and upon 


ulpit, when he delivered a magnificent discourse 


| 


| 


r 


The drag-chain doctrine is a curious illustration of | 
the morals of the 7imes, upon which its whole policy | 
is based. It makes the virtues of our European des- 
potism, and the nobility of our aristocracy, to consist 


j 


| in their holding the people back, and preventing them | 
one occasion induced Mr. Thompson to occupy his | from doing oo too fast. This is the only element of | 


| 


utility which takes them out of the category of the | 


fore the Professors of the Theological Academy and | Fruges consumere nati; which proves that they are | 


the elite of the city of Glasgow. There is no doubt 
that had he yielded to the pressing solicitations made 
to him, he would have stood pre-eminent amongst the 
pulpit orators of Great Britain, as he confessedly 
does amongst platform speakers; but whether the 
cause of humanity would have been so efficiently 
served as it has been by him is questionable. 

His first essay in public speaking was wholly un- 
remeditated. About the year 1825, one of the 
eading notorieties which the residuum of a great me- 

tropolis occasionally throws up, was the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, a recreant clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who ironically, although by no means inappro- 
priately, dubbed himself * The Devil’s Chaplain ;” 
and opened a place for what he called “ worship up- 
on the principles of pure Deism.” Young George's 
indignation was excited, not so much by the ultra in- 
fidelity of Taylor—for Mr. Thompson has always 
been ready to concede to others, what he claims for 
himself, perfect liberty of conscience—as by the 
coarse obscenity and vulgar ribaldry with which the 
man attacked Christianity, and the offensive lan- 
guage in which he challenged its supporters to dis- 
cuss its merits, one of which challenges was accepted 
by George, who was then ahout twenty-one years of 
age. Toall appearance, the great theological Goliath 
would make short work with the young David, who 
was supposed to have no skill in controversial force ; 
but the result proved otherwise. With the simple 
weapons of truth, the stripling placed the giant hors 
de combat, even according to the admission of Taylor’s 
own sceptical friends, and notwithstanding the supe- 
rior advantages he possessed in his classical attain- 
ments and knowledge of the rules of logic and rhe- 
toric. It isa remarkable fact in the early life of Mr. 
Th n, and it was a certain presage of his future 
oratorical powers, that he succeeded in doing that 
which the Rev. Dr. Bennett, Theological Tutor of 
Rotherham College, and many other eminent divines, 
had failed in doing—he put the coarse but talented 
blasphemer to silence, chased him from the public 
gaze, and led to the closing of his boasted Areopagus, 
the influence of which was to have led to the over- 
throw of every religious denomination in Christen- 
dom. From that time George Thompson's high rep- 
utation as a speaker was established in the circle of 
controversialists amongst whom he had made his first 
essay, and which comprised men of no mean order of 
intellect or oratorical reputation, such as fhe re- 
nowned Gale Jones, by whom the youthful orator 
was encouraged to cultivate his remarkable powers. 

In his Soiree speech, Mr. Thompson has referred 
to the educational advantages he derived, first from 
the London Mechanics’.Institute, under the patron- 
age of such men as Lord Brougham and Dr. Birk- 
beck ; and, secondly, in the City of London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, from which many of his 
contemporaries, like himself, have risen to greatness 
in different spheres of life, amongst whom might be 
named Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. Alcerman Wire, a 
late Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Child, returning of- 
ficer of the Tower Hamlets, and the Rev. Daniel 
Moore, M. A., Canon of St. Paul's and Golden Lec- 
turer. The substantial difference between him and 
them, however, was that their labors brought them 
affluence as wellas reputation ; whilst his public ser- 
vices have barely supplied to furnish the necessary 
means of support*for himself and family; at times 
even realizing hardly the answer to the prayer of 
Agur—* Give me neither poverty nor oF vin feed 
me with food convenient for me.” At this early 
riod, he displayed the quality which has been Ihis 
leading characteristic throughout life—his unflinch- 
ing adherence to principle. Indeed, he might be de- 
scribed as a man without a policy, in the customary 
sinister signification of that word ; or a party, in the 

rase—a servile adherence to 


usual meaning of the 
the course of action of any set of men independent 





not animals whose only office, in the economy of na- 
ture, is to consume food. The reformatory influence 

of the measure of 1832 has died out, and we require 

a new and more radical extension of the suffrage. 

The events of the last three years have strikingly 

demonstrated that the destinies of this country can- 

not safely be left in the bands of the present elec- 

toral body. The continuance of the friendly relations 

of England and America, and, indeed, to a large 

extent, the peace of the world, depend upon a thor- | 
ough extension of our electoral franchise. 

Another of Mr. Thompson’searly oratorical efforts 
was made during a hotly-contested election for the 
office of coroner for the county of Middlesex, in | 
1829, in favor of the late Thomas Wakley, for many 
years Mr. Duncombe’s colleague in the representa- 
tion of Finsbury in Parliament. The struggle was, 
primarily, whether a doctor or a lawyer was best 
qualified to preside as judge in a court of medical ju- 
risprudence ; but beneath that question was another 
of grave import, viz., whether the old Tories should 
maintain their ascendency in thecountry. The con- 
stituency decided in the negative, and Mr. Thomp- 
son’s labors were most influential in bringing about 
the desirable result. 

There is a curious fact connected with this election. 
No one could be more proud of her son's reputation 
than Mr. Thompson’s mother; and yet the only time 
she ever heard him speak in public was when she 
casually came upon Clerkenwell Green, and saw him 
mounted upon a beer barrel, haranguing a large 
crowd of people. 

Mr. Thompson’s first official connection with the 
Anti-Slavery movement was in 1831, as travelling 
agent of the London Anti-Slavery Society. He 
threw himself into the work with the entire energy 
of his soul. The contest, though short, was fierce 
and bitter. The men who had burnt down the 
chapels in Jamaica, and murdered the missionary 
Smith of Demerara, would have burnt and murder- 
ed the abolitionists here, had they dared. The is- 
sue of the contest, indeed, to the planters was vital ; 
for uncompensated emancipation would have been 
their ruin, so much had their extravagance, and the 
bad management of their estates impoverished them. 
Their violence in the colonies recoiled upon their 
heads at home. The tale of Knibb and Burchell 
roused the dormant sense of justice in the minds of 
the British public. With the fatality of men doom- 
ed to destruction, the planters had proceeded to 
such lengths that the ogg mn, Hel the conservative 
part of the community in England was alienat- 
ed from them. But their social influence was still 
great, and it required a man so eminently fitted for 
the honor as Mr. Thompson to accomplish the work 
of emancipation in upposition to the powerful oligar- 
chy he had to contend against. 


The events of the period are now familiar mat- 
ters of history, and it 1s, therefore, only necessary to 
allude to them en passant, in order to preserve the 
continuity of the narrative. It would be a thrice 
told tale to narrate how Mr. Thompson defeated 
the champion of the West Indian interest, Mr. Pe- 
ter Borthwick, in the strongest holds of slavery in 
this kingdom, Liverpool and Glasgow. It is due to 
Mr. Borthwick to state that, notwithstanding the 
heat of the debate, which in some instances proceed- 
ed almost to personal violence, he always retained 
a friendly feeling towards Mr. Thompson, and there 
were important measures fn which the two old an- 
tagonists ¢o- when they were both mem- 
bers of the British Legislature, notwi ing the 
extreme dissimilarity of their general politics. On 
one occasion, Mr. Thompson actually received a 
challenge to a duel, from a military officer, which, 





however, not being so great in pistols as he was in 
be 


mts. and o& sore! pround®, he declined. 
As a consequence of overthrow of slavery, 


Mr. Thompson had helped powerfully to impair his 
own means of subsistence. It would, however, have 
been unpardonable ingratitude in the friends whom 
he had served so nobly, had they left him to his own 
resources in an exigency occasioned by such a glo- 
rious result as that which had just been achieved. 
This was a sin of omission not to be thought of, in- 
asmuch as his seale of renumeration left him no 
margin for savings, after having met the current ex- 

nses of his family. A conference of the leadin 
riends of the anti-slavery cause was held, and they 
unanimously resolved that the English bar was the 
sphere best suited for bis forensic talents. The ex- 
tremely liberal offer was made to him, to provide 
for himself and his family whilst he kept his “terms” 
at one of the inns of court, and until he had ob- 
tained a sufficient practice as a barrister to enable 
him to throw himself upon his own pecuniary re- 
sources. The following distinguished lawyers of- 
fered to undertake his legal education :—Lord 
Brougham, Sir Stephen Lushington, now Judge of 
the Admiralty Court and Court of Arches, and Mr. 
Serjeant Stephen—son of Mr James Stephen, a 
Master in Chancery, and author of the well -known 
work, (happily now rendered useless, except as a cu- 
rious relic of the barbarism of days not long gone 
by,) upon The Law and Practice of Slavery, and 
brother of Sir James Stephen, for many years{Under 
Secretary of State for the colonies—and others. 
Probably no young man had ever had the offer of 
such a legal phalanx to cuide his studies. This was 
the great turning point of Mr. Thompson's life. 


Apparently fame and fortune lay within his easy | 


grasp. Lawyers, to whom he is well known, 


declare that his qualifications for a successful career | 


at the bar were pre-eminent. During the past year, 
Mr. Serjeant Parry has expressed to me a confi- 
dent opinion that, had Mr. Thompson pursued his 
legal practice with the same zeal and intelligence he 
had displayed in the public service, he would no 


doubt at the present time have been possessed of a | 
handsome fortune, and have most likely been a dis- | 


tinguished ornament of the judicial bench. He 


was endowed with the elements of far more than a | 


mere nisi prius lawyer. He had something more 


than the capital with which many barristers have | 


made large fortunes—an ability to declaim power- 
fully before a jury. He had all the materials nec- 
essary to eminent legal acumen—a remarkable pow- 
er of analyzing evidence, and of seizing upon either 


weak or salient points in argument. In point of fact, | 


all the leading requirements of a first-rate barris- 


ter were displayed by him in the proceedings at the | 


India House, where he advocated the cause of the 
King of Delhi and the Rajah of Sattara. It is 
necessary somewhat to elaborate this point, in order 


to show that Mr. Thompson’s success at the bar was | 
by no means problematical, and rightly to under- | 


stand the extent of the sacrifice which he subse- 
quently made for the emancipation of the Ameri- 
can slave. He was a young man of twenty-nine 
years of age, with a wife and rising family, and 
he might have legitimately pleaded their claims up- 


on him as a justification for accepting the tempting | 


offer so honorably made to him, and which he might 
have accepted without any charge of apostacy from 
his sodklimten principles. There were, however, 
in his mind, as we shall presently see, higher consid- 
erations than mere self-interest, or the even more 
imperative claims of wife and children. 
valine 
COMPLIMENTARY BREAKFAST TO MR. 

GEORGE THOMPSON. 

Yesterday morning a number of the Liverpool 
friends of Mr. George Thompson, the well-known 
and popular advocate of negro emancipation, enter- 
tained that gentleman at breakfast, at the Adelphi 
Hotel, prior-to his departure for America. Amongst 
those present were—Mr. Charles Robertson, (in the 
chair,) Mr. John Patterson, (in the vice chair,) Mr. 
Dudley, (the American Consul,) Mr. Thompson, 
jr., the Rev. Prof. Griffiths, the Rev. W.Graham, Mr. 
C. Rawlins, jun., Mr. C. R. Hall, the Rev. Mr. Rees, 
Messrs. Maurice Williams, E. K. Mospratt, Leighton, 
P. Stewart, D. Stewart, Macqueen, R Trimble, No- 
ble, and others. After breakfast, 

The Chairmar said, having been requested upon 
entering the room to preside, he had felt that, from 
regard tor Mr. Thompson, and the admiration he en- 
tertained in common with all present for that gentle- 
man’s valuable services to the cause of freedom and 
progress during the last 30 years, he could not do 
otherwise than comply. He (the chairman) could 
look back over 25 yearsin conncetion with public af- 
fairs, but long before the commencement of that time 
Mr. Thompson had been the able and uncompromis- 
ing advocate of emancipation, and had won its spurs 
in the movement which eventuated in the lideration 
of the slaves in our West Indian Colonies. (Ap- 
plause.) Not content after one victory to sit down, 
pest, and be thankful,” he had since then gone to 
advocate, successfully, all those questions of progress 
in which this community felt so deep an interest. He 
had taken a pane” part upon the corn-law ques- 
tion, and had contributed greatly to securing the re- 
sults for which all were now so grateful (hear.) And 
when this last question arose, and, to the regret of 
many, there appeared to be so much lnkewarmness 
and indifference in the minds of a great portion of 
the community as to the results of the struggle in 
America, he had shown himself ready to take his 
share of the great movement, and to do everything 
in his power to carry it to a successful issue. (Ap- 
meer That movement during the last two years 

vad greatly enlightened thé public mind as to the re- 

sults of the question at issue in the States; and the 
community was prepared to give a much beartier 
support to the North than at one time they had been, 
because they saw that the interests involved were 
those of freedom and slavery—not simply those of 
union or disunion—and that this struggle would prac- 
tically settle forever throughout the world the great 
question ofnegro emancipation. (Applause.) In leav- 
ing this country to visit America for a short time, he 
hoped Mr. Thompson would find a very different feel- 
ing prevalent in the States from that which he had 
found there some yearsago. He would find a large 
and growing approval of the course he had then pur- 
sued, and the object to which he had devoted his la- 
bors. He (the chairman) trusted Mr. Thompson 
would go with the assurance that whiie he was ab- 
sent his friends in England would feel very deep in- 
terest in his work, and be glad to hear, from time to 
time, the valuable information which he would com- 
municate as to the progress of emancipation in Amer- 
ica; and that they would be ready to welcome bim 
at some future time, should he be spared for further 
labors in the great work. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. C. Rawlins, Jun., moved the following resolu- 
tion:—* That this meeting, sympathizing with the 

cause of emancipation, tothe advocacy of which 

r. Thompson has devoted the best years of his life, 
desires to express its hearty wish for bi success while 
visiting the Statesof America.” Mr. ws tg > la- 
bors in the cause of humanity were, with (Mr. Raw- 
lins,) as with the chairman, traditional; for, when a 
very young lad, he heard of his Yer ene an 
argument with Mr. Peter Borthwick, in the Amphi- 


g | coynselleda line of policy which, had it been adopted, 


theatre, in 1832, and of the impression which he made 
by producing and cracking a veritable whip with 
which slaves were flozgged—a lesson upon objects 
which, probably, went further than many more seri- 
ous arguments. (Loud applause.) In every question 
in which his advocacy had been likely to do good, 
Mr. Thompson had labored. It was scarcely need- 
ful to refer to the India question, in which he had ad- 
vocated the claims of the native ‘population, and 





would probably have prevented the rebellion. (Loud 
| applause.) The chairman had already spoken of his 
| services in the advocacy of the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and more recent y, when the Lords had at- 
tempted an aggression upon the rights of the Com- 
mons, to dictate what amount of taxation should be 
borne by the people, he had again rushed “to the 
fore,” and advocated those rights so forcibly, that he 
(Mr. Rawlins) believed, from the strong impression 
made throughout the country, such an attempt would 
never again be made. (Hear, bear.) He was leaving 
England at a time when the war-clouds were settling 
very heavily over Europe; but it might be h 
that soon the news would follow him that the resolu- 
tion of the Congress of Paris in 1856, to make an hon- 
| est attempt at argument before war begun, had been 
| adopted. It was not desirable that anything should 
| distract the attention of this country from the great 
| struggle in the United States, with regard to which 








the Government had shown so great a change of opin- 
ion and action. That change had resulted from an | 
evident change throughout English society. Earl 

Russell had recently declared his belief that a large 

majority of the people of England was in favor of the 

North, and the Government had taken strong steps 
to prevent any violation of the Foreign Enlistment 
| Act. He believed the “ upper ten thousand” were 
as fearful as ever of the spread of democratic opin- 
| ions, and would prefer aristocracy and slavery to de- 
mocracy and universal freedom. (Loud applause.) 

They still appeared to think thatevery man who had 
confidence in the cause of the North wished to « Amer- 
ivanize” English institutions. He did not believe 

there was any wish to introduce American institu- 
| tions to England, but to introduce the English insti- 

tuticn of personal freedominto America. ( Applause.) 

Jn the United States, public opinion in favor of eman- 

cipation was growing, and the Republican party, un- 

til lately a small section, was now a great majority 

of the North; while the desired issue was being has- 

tened by the foree of public opinion—especially 

amongst the middle and working classes—in this 
country. That opinion had influenced the Govern- 

ment in reference to the steam-rams fitting out in 

this country for Confederate aggression, by con- 

vineing it that it was as well our highest policy as our 
clearest interest to prevent the rams from going out. 

(Hear, hear.) Earl Russell, at Blairgowrie, had be- 
} spoken consideration for the name of Rebellion, be- 
cause the rights and liberties of Englishmen had de- 

pended on two rebellions; and it was because he 

(Mr. Rawlins) did not wish to see the sacred name 

| of rebellion prostituted to the vilest of purposes that 
he bad sympathy with the North. (Hear, bear.) 
The secession was not simply rebellion, but the vilest 
treason. Both President Davis and Vice President 

Stephens had, as Senators of the United States, in 

1861, declared the government of the States to be the 

best ever created, the most righteously administered, 
and producing the largest amount of prosperity on 

record in history. Under such circumstances, the 

wonder was not that the sympathy of the working and 

middle classes of this country should bewefused to the 
cause of secession, but rather that any were so 
recreant to the cause of freedom as to give the South 

the slightest support. (Applause.) Secession was 
conspiracy to extend slavery from ocean to ovean, 
absorbing Mexico and Central America, and giving 

the right hand of fellowship to the King of Dahomey. 
(Applause.) He hoped Mr. Thompson would take to 
America the message that,come what would, England 
would be true to her traditions. He had great pleas- 
ure in moving the resolution. ( Applause.) 


The Rev. W. Graham seconded the resolution, ob- 
serving that he regarded the permission to do as a 
special privilege, not only because he felt strongly in 
connection with the cause of negro emancipation, but 
also because he had some old recollections connected 
with the honored guest of the occasion. Nearly 30 
years ago, when a very little boy, he had seen and 
beard Mr. Thompson in the old Low Church at Pais- 
ley, about eleven o'clock at night, and been deeply 
impressed by bis Ciceronian bearing and oratory ; 
and the magnanimous appeals to the highest princi- 
ples then made had sowed in the minds of himself and 
many more seeds of fire which were not yet trampled 
out by custom or lapse of time. He had heard him 
again a year ago in Carlisle, and been delighted to 
find that the enthusiasm of his bovhood had not been 
misplaced, but was justified by the calmer judgment 
of riper years. (Hear, hear.) After referring more 
particularly to Mr. Thompson’s early labors in the 
cause of West Indian emancipation, be went on to say 
that it was a fine thing to see a man who had done so 
much to create public sentiment, still, after a lapse of 
30 years, showing his plume in the front of the army, 
true as steel to the same sacred cause. ( Applause.) 
In Liverpool trade interests had been strongly op- 
posed to the growth of that cause, and he compared 
the friends of abolition here to the pickets of the army, 
whose duty it was to give the right tone of firmness to 
the hosts behind—the population inland. (Cheers.) 
He went on tocompare the present struggle in Amer- 
ica with the English Revolution, regarding the prin- 
ciples at issue as the same in both conflicts, and the 
absence of great leaders in the American war as a 
happy cireumstance, calculated toinspire more direct 
confidence in God. With the Americans the great 
question at issue might be the political question of 
union, but with us it was the haman question—the 
Divine question of liberty. He coneluded by express- 
ing his warmest desires for Mr. Thompson’s success 
in his present visit to America. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Thom was received with applause. He 
thanked his friends for the resolution they had 
— and for their presence. It would be a conso- 
ation to him when, twenty-four hours thence, he 
should turn his face to the American shores, that, in 
his own native town, he had been so honored. 
Within a hundred yards of that place he was born. 

Hear, bear.) His father was cashier to William 
ve—(applause)—and if, during the years which 

had passed since then, be had said anything for God 
and humanity, he might date his earliest impressions 
from his father’s connection with one who, less by 
the splendor of his genius than by his Christian phi- 
lanthropy, had adorned and illustrated Liverpool. 
os or As this was a personal compliment, 
he to be pardoned for being a little egotisti- 
eal; that the young’ men present might learn the 
feelings of an old man vpoti a review of the sixty 
years that were past. Born in humble life, and re- 
moved to London at four years old, he had had to ed- 
ucate himself. He had no schooling ; and at eight- 
teen years of age his entire library, stored in bis little 
consisted of a torn copy of Milton's “ Para- 

"two or three plays of Shakspeare, the 
“Rasselas” of Johnson, and Cowper’s poems—not bad 











books to study. (Hear, hear.) He early became a 
member of such societies as promised the means of 
some education ; was amongst the earliest to enrol in 
the London Mechanics’ Institute, founded by Dr. Birk- 
beck and Henry Brougham; and afterwards a 
member of the Literary Institution in Aldersgate 
street, founded by Lord Denman and Mr. Grote ; in 
both of which there were debating classes, at one of 
which he first heard the sound of his own voice, 
choosing for his first subject the immediate emanci- 
pation of the slaves of the British West Indian col- 
onies. (Cheers.) He wished to dispossess the 
minds of any who might think he had ever taken 
up any public cause at the dictation of others, in 
consequence of pecuniary offers, or with any view 
to personal promotion or emolument ; for since the 
beginning of his public life, he had never made a 
bargain, had never been bought, and at nearly six- 
ty years of age he was as poor as when he com- 
menced his labors for the cause of humanity. (Ap- 
plause.) As a boy, be had almost worshipped cer- 
tain men who advocated the cause of progress and 
freedom. He had loitered about the courts of law 
that he might gaze on the faces and follow in the 
footsteps of Brougham and Lyndburst; and had 
been delighted whenever he could hear men whose 
noble sentiments and grasp of philanthropic feeling 
placed them amongst the greatest, noblest, and best 
of his countrymen ; but he had at that time no pros- 
pect of ever going beyond the humble, narrow 
sphere in which Sesvigesm appeared to have 
placed him. As an errand boy and a Sunday- 
school scholar, he trudged about London, often fan- 
cying himself the advocate of the oppressed negro, 
and repeating to himself the lines of Cowper, com- 
mencing—* Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn.” Having joined the in- 
stitutions already mentioned, he soon introduced the 
question of negro slavery in this form—* Ought 
emancipation in our colonies to be immediate or 
gradual ?” himself advocating immediate emancipa- 
tion. Through life bis motto had been, “ Fiat justitia 
ruat celum”—* Let justice be done!” He had ever 
deemed the right course the safest, and the wrong the 
most hazardous, and tampering with principle was 
treason to truth and rebellion against God. (Ap- 

lause.) That great principle had guided and en- 
lightened him upon all great public questions. As 
early as he could recollect thinking on the subject, 
he had concluded that to hold a human being as 
property was a supreme act of infidelity to God. 
The Savior had said, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, but unto God the things that 
are God’s;” and upon the negro’s soul was found 
the impress of Divinity. (Applause.) He had so 
read humanity, however poor, ragged, lacerated, de- 
based ; whether upon the auction-block, in the per- 
son of a woman, with all a woman’s affections, hopes, 
anxieties, and joys, centered in her child; and when 
he saw a man claim them as his property, he saw 
the most stupendous villain that ever cursed the 
earth or defied his God. (Loud applause.) If he 
had done anything to promote the cause of emanci- 
pation, he owed it to his fidelity to this principle. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) His advice to young 
men was—don’t prate in public for the sake of 
hearing yourselves talk; beware of trying how in- 
geniously you can “ make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason ;” or you will acquire a moral obliquity 
that may remain with you for life. Let them see, 
in all questions, whether any principle was involved, 
and then boldly proclaim «it; for oe = it might 
create a tempest,it would afterwards a land- 
mark for others. (Applause.) 

The part he had taken upon the Anti-Corn-law 
question had been mentioned. He bad been brand- 
ed as the hireling advocate of that cause. Nothing 
was more false ; and he only referred to it now to 
encourage others who were engaged in reformato- 
ry movements to despise such imputations and live 
din down, in the assurance that when, as with him, 
their career was drawing to a close, their integrity 
would be acknowledged. Until after the settlement 
of the West Indian emancipation, he had known 
nothing of the corn-law question ; but immediately 
after that work had been accomplished, he received 
an invitation to meet a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen—amongst them the Marquis of Chandos, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham—in London, and 
there received an offer—(the circumstances of which 
Mr. T. here detailed at length)—of a secured inde- 

endence and a seat in Parliament, if he could see 
Cie wa), without being bound by conditions, to ad- 
vocating the preservation of the corn Jaws. In or- 
der to enable himself to decide upon the proper 
course to be taken with regard to this offer, he gave 
the whole subject his careful consideration, and 
came to tbe conclusion, which he communicated to 
those who had offered to place such confidence in 
him, that if he ever spoke upon the corn laws, it 
would be to denounce them as unjust in principle, 
pernicious in operation, and contrary to the designs 
of God, who had made men, all over the world mu- 
tually dependent. (Loud applause.) 

But how had he come to take up the anti-slavery 

nestion? Having married, he one day read in 
the Morning Herald, while getting his dinner at a 
coffee-house in the city, an advertisement for a 
young man of good address, capable of lecturing, 
for the purpose of explaining the objects of the 
London Anti-Slavery Society—letters to be ad- 
dressed to Thomas Pringle, the poet, who was the 
secretary. Upon talking the matter over with his 
wife, who had beard him speak at the meetin 
in the theatre, in Aldersgate street—in which, 
amongst others, the late Lord Mayor Wire, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, Mr, John Arthur Roebuck (now 
M. P. for Sheflield,) Mr. Hickson (afterwards editor 
of the Westminster.) and several other men well 
known in after years, took part—he was persuaded 
to write to Mr. Pringle in these terms: “Sir, I 
have read your advertisement. In my heart and in 
my understanding, I am an inveterate and invinci- 
ble opponent of slavery. If, on an interview with 
me, you think I can serve the cause, I am ready to 
offer you my services.” He proceeded to relate the 
interviews with Mr, Pringle, < ‘r. (afterwards Sir 
George) Stephen, and Mr. Zachary Macaulay, to 
which this application led; ana the circumstances 
of his appointment, and first journey, for the pur- 
» of lecturing for the society at Rochester ; de- 
tailing, with mucb fedling ‘snd eee ae par- 
ticulars of his reception and success in the city. 

Mr. Thompson then proceeded to relate the cir- 
cumstances under which, complying with the soliei- 
tations of friends in America, after the work of 
emancipation had been completed in this country, 
he had proceeded upon his first visit to the United 
States; relinquishing the prewar of a career at 
the English bar, for which he was advised to study, 
and promised assistance by Dr. Lushington, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. James Ste Sir Ste- 
phen, and other friends. After describing the recép- 
tion with which he met, and the dangers to which 
his mission exposed him, he went on to speak of his 
“hypeoe intention of paying a third visit to America; 

is second, which cost him a seat in Parliament, 
having been paid in 1850. Upon his “first visit, the 
room: in wick Le was now speaking would have held 
four times as many people as all the abolitionists he. 
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: to find almost eve- 
found in Boston. Now, he went ae es Laces 


; more than a 

freed from slavery by po we 

ili rations, under the Proclamation res- 

(ioe Gaatebe and that slavery which bad devour- 
of 


and dislocated, ng er 
former proportions wer. 
a pl the hands of those who had stood by him 
in hours of peril, and would have given their lives 
for his; who had taken up this cause when it was 
ignoble, mean, despised, and scorned. (Applause.) 
With some further reference to the early history 
of the anti-slavery movement in England, Mr. 
Thompson went on to assure the meeting that he 
found it hard to wrench himself away from home 
and friends, and that he should remember and love 
his country the more for absence. He went on to 
speak in the highest terms of admiration of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, of the character of the Queen, and 
to encourage the friends of reform in this country to 
vere in their noble work. They had the mind, 

the intellect, the philosophy of England with them ; 
and as for those whom : s cee hee pon 

nwith them, Du 
pr Peer bat! +“ There was nothing te difficult 


; f 

pene oft be done as what had been already 
accomplished. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) There 
was a slumbering energy in this country which 


would achieve anything that was seen to be nec- 
essary and right. Let them, then, send out agents 
to inform the country, who would take up the work 
he must soon lay down. Let them be true to the 
cause of progress here—he would be true to it where 
he went. When, hereafter, heshould stand upon the 
spot where John Brown was bung, with an assem- 
lage of thousands of emancipated negroes, he 
would tell them who in England were his friends 
and theirs. And, in conclusion, he asked them to 
join him in the utterance of the poetic prayer— 


Spirit of freedom, on! 
Oh! pause not in thy flight, 
Till every clime be won 
To worship in thy light! 
Speed on thy glorious way, 
And ay sleeping lands ;— 
Millions are watching for thy ray, 
And spread to thee their hands. 
On! till thy name is known 
Throughout the peopled earth ! 
On! till thou reign’st alone— 
Man’s heritage by birth ! 
On! till from every vale, ; 
And where the mountains rise, 
The beacon lights of liberty 
Shall kindle to the skies ! 
(Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. Professor Griffiths proposed the second 
resolution :—“ That this meeting commits to Mr. 
Thompson the expression of its sympathy with the 
people of the United States in their present momen- 
tous struggle, and its desire for the restoration of 
peace and union on the basis of freedom.” 


Mr. John Patterson seconded the resolution. He 
trusted that Mr. Thompson would tell the people of 
America that certain misrepresentations of public 
opinion in Liverpool were misrepresentations ; that 
the virus of the slave trade was not yet eradicated 
from the minds of Liverpool merchants ; and moral 
considerations had been overborne by the material 
interests represented by profits on slave-grown cot- 
ton; but that the peoplé, whenever assembled, had 
had but one voice, and that for human freedom. 
(Applause.) He might tell them that the popular 
fooling had not been affected by the representations 
of some, that the question at issue was not that of 
slavery ; and that even the official representatives 
of the slave power in Liverpool had, on every occa- 
sion, represented the establishment of human free- 
dom and the abolition of slavery as most desirable. 
Men like Mr. Thompson, intelligent members of the 
Government and of Parliament, like Mr. Milner 
Gibson, knew that the quarrel was about slavery, 
and nothing else ; and Mr. Thompson would find as 
he (Mr. Patterson) had found in America,men of 
all shades of opinion stating the same thing. It 
would ill become the friends of human progress to 
advocate the continuance of the war, and no one 
desired to see the present war stopped more than he 
and the friends around him; but it could only be 
properly stopped by the submission of the South, 
who had begun the war. It might sometimes occur 
that both parties in such a struggle were wrong ; but, 
incontestibly, in this war, the men who had risen to 
extend human slavery by force of arms were guilty 
of a more diabolical crime than had ever before been 


ARRIVAL OF GEORGE THOMPSON. 


It givs us — pleasure to announce the safe ar- 
rival of the eloquent orator and veteran pbilanthro- 
Grorce THompson, at Boston, on Saturday 

ast,in the steamer Arabia, from Liverpool. It will be 

gratifying to his friends to learn that he is looking 

very much better than any had dared to anticipate, 

in view of the long-protracted physical prostra- 

tion to which he has been subjected since ‘his last 

visit to this country ; and that he reports himself as in 

better condition, on the score of mental and bodily 
vigor, than he has been at any time within the last 
seven years. 

When George Thompson first visited the United 
States, it was in the infancy of the anti-slavery strug- 
gle, and therefore at a period when the rule of the 
slaveocracy was absolute over the entire North, and 
gross darkness covered the minds of the people on 
the subject of slavery. He came not asan English- 
man, with the prejudices of birth and the odor of na- 
tionality about him, but in the spirit of a Christian 
philanthropist, admiring and extolling all that was 
free in America, and animated by a sincere desire to 
help deliver our land from a deadly curse, through 
the power of persuasion and the promulgation of the 
truth. Dreading the effeet of his eloquence upon 
the popular mind, if he were allowed to be freely 
heard, every weapon that pro-slavery malignity 
could manufacture was used for his destruction. He 
was accused of being an emissary employed by the 
British government, with his pockets filled with Brit- 
ish gold, for the purpose of “ breaking up our glori- 
ous Union;” and this ridiculous accusation, being 
readily swallowed by a prejudiced and ignorant mul- 
titude, more than anything else endangered his life 
while he remained in this cougtry. What he then suf- 
fered and periled, and what he accomplished in be- 


the place to record. 

His second visit was in 1850, at the time of the 
passage of the infamous Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
other slaveholding compromises. It was a period of 

loom on the part of the friends of freedom, and of 
jubilation among the lords ofthe lash and their North- 
ern abettors. Webster had sold his manhood for less 
than a mess of Southern pottage, and basely bowed 
his knee to slavery. Nevertheless, the anti-slavery 
cause had made powerful advances ; and, consequent- 
ly, Mr. Thompson was received with far less bitterness 
than on his first visit. 

He now comes in the midst of the clash of arms 
and the roar of cannon between a divided country, 
whose unity he had labored to perpetuate on the 
solid foundation of universal freedom, aud in whose 
welfare and preservation he takes the same generous 
interest as of old. He comes to find whatever istruly 
loyal in the land, whether North or South, on the 
side of freedom for all, without distinction of color or 
race—more than three-fourths of the entire slave 

pulation declared FREE FOREVER under the proc- 

amation of President Lincoln, and slavery in the 
Border States rapidly disappearing—a hundred thou- 
sand colored soldiers “armed and equipped as the 
law directs for military duty,” and a general deter- 
mination to exterminate the slave system in suppress- 
ing the rebellion, thus redeeming democratic institu- 
tions from the reproach which has been heaped upon 
them, and making this, truly, “ the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

No one more quickly heard, or more intelligently 
interpreted the meaning of the first shot fired at Sum- 
ter than Mr. Thompson ; and, from that time till now, 
he has generously consecrated his time and gifts in 
the service of the American Government, with bis 
pen and voice, his untiring industry and admirable 
tact, his organizing power and stirring eloquence, 
and his perfect knowledge of American affairs, baffling 
the Southern secessionists on British soil, exposing 
British sympathizers with the rebellion, and most ef- 
ficiently helping to elicit those many powerful ex- 
pressions of popular sentiment in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Administration, by which the British Govern- 
ment has been held in check, and a sanguinary war 
between the two countries averted. 

What, then, is due to Mr. Thompson at the hands 
of all loyal men—of all lovers of republican institu- 
tions ? pect, gratitude, and the warmest welcome. 
Let Boston set the example of a series of ovations 
which shall spread from city to city, from one section 
of the country to the other; whereby, in honoring 
him, we shall procure honor for ourselves, make at 
least partial atonement for the past, strengthen the 
struggling cause of freedom in the old world, and 
give a fresh impulse to those patriotic sentiments and 
measures which shall speedily terminate the rebel- 
lion, and crown our republic with victory, peace, 














committed by-a nation in its corporate capacity. 
(Applause.) Mr. Thompson might also say in Amer- 
ica that the friends of emancipation would do every- 
thing in their power to induce those who admired 
the bravery of the South to use their influence to 
prevent the latter from continuing a hopeless strug- 
gle. (Applause.) Mr. Patterson went on to ex- 
press the pleasure he had in being present, and his 
admiration of Mr. Thompson, of whose labors he had 
been an attentive observer for many years. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


After some remarks from the Chairman, Mr. 
Thompson said he expected to address a large 
meeting in Boston withina few days after his arriv- 
al in America, upon the position of the American 
question in England; and he would take that op- 
portunity of conveying the sentiments of the present 
meeting. He should endeavor to represent faithful- 
ly the state of English feeling. In conclusion, he 
expressed his confidence in Mr. Lincoln, and his be- 
lief that future generations would remember with 
equal gratitude George Washington, the founder of 
American independence, and Abraham Lincoln, the 
liberator of the slave. (Applause.) 


A vote of thanks to the chairman and vice-chair- 
man brought the proceedings to a close. 


—Liverpool paper, Jan. 2d. 
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TO GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 


ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE THIRD TIME TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Dear AND Honorep Sir :— 


The Committee of the Preston Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety rejoice to unite with the larger and kindred 
associations in recording their grateful appreciation 
of that long, faithful, and effective service which you 
have rendered, during a a thirty vears, to the 
cause of Emancipation. e desire hereby to testi- 
fy our sincere admiration of one who, by the entire 
consecration of his great powers of thought, elo- 
quence, and pen, has done more than any other liv- 
ing man in this country to advance universal free- 
dom and justice. We desire to express our sense 
of individual indebtedness for the deep interest and 
true tray: Byboe have ever manifested towards 
us, and for the unvarying willingness and ability 
with which, often at the sacrifice of personal claims, 
you have advocated in this town, as our representa- 
tive, the cause of the oppressed negro. As one who 
knows the Anti-Slavery heart of Old England,—as 
the most worthy exponent of its feeling and princi- 

—we rejoice that you have the prospect of visit- 
ing, Once more, the great battle-field of Slavery,—of 
witnessing its overthrow and ruins,and aiding to swell 
the shout of victory into the song of complete and 
final triumph. 

We therefore bid you “ Farewe tt,” in gratitude 
and hope: in gratitude for the work you have been 
able to accomplish, and for the marvellous achieve- 
ments you will behold in that ‘land in which you 
were once “ despised and rej®cted ” :—in hope, be- 
cause we trust in due time to hear of your well- 
doing, of your joyous welcome from our American 
kinsmen, your on ig Mawes useful sojourn among 
them, and your a ppier return to your own, 
your Native Lan 


(Signed,) SARAH JANE CLEMESHA. 
. Honorable Secretary. 
Preston, January 18, 1864. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Copy of Minute of Resolution of the Executive 0, 
= Gacens Krnapom ALLiANce, January iv 
— 


Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Usrrep. 
Kincpom Acitawcn for Ee peemneaes of the = 
Traffic xpress grati on n 
the opportunity of testifying to Grorcr Tuvenuen, 





+» Prior to his departure to the United States, their 
got bia logunt advocacy fine sane of pany 


universal liberty, and the blessing of Almighty God ! 
—New York Independent. 





WELCOME TO GEORGE TuHompson! This distin- 
guished friend of the loyal cause will be greeted, as 
he steps his foot on our shores, with deep and uni- 
versal gratitude. We owe him a cordial reception 
as a just compensation for the indignities which were 
heaped upon him on a former visit, and as a fair re- 
turn for his labors in our behalf. At home Mr. 
Thompson is everywhere known as a friend of free- 
dom and champion of the North. Early in the re- 
bellion he saw the principles at issue; and while Mr. 
Gladstone was prophesying success to the South, and 
Earl Russell could see “ in this miserable war ” only 
a contest for ower on the one side and dominion on 
the other, he lifted up his voice against the slave- 
holders’ conspiracy. Night after night in different 
parts of England have his eloquent words resounded, 
as he addressed crowds in advocacy of the principles 
of the North. It is said that we owe more to his in- 
fluence, in changing public sentiment in Great Brit- 
ain, than to any other public man. He wasa friend 
in the hour of our sorest need. As then he, for the 
third time, visits our shores, every one who loves free- 
dom and his country should unite to give him a cor- 
dial greeting. Therefore we join in the ery of “ Wel- 
come to George Thompson !”—Christian Register. 





ArrivaL OF GrorGeE THompson. We are 
leased to be able to announce the safe arrival of 
Gacege Thompson, the eloquent and true-hearted 
champion of popular rights and the steadfast friend 
of the North. He came in the Arabia, to Boston, 
on Saturday. The Traveller says he has already 
been waited upon by the leaders of the anti-slavery 
cause, but no public demonstration will be made 
until next week, when a grand reception will be ex- 
tended to him, over whick Gov. Andrew will prob- 
ably preside. Mr. Thompson has not completely 
recovered from the effect of his sea voyage, and the 
interim will enable him to recuperate and prepare 
for the labors before him. At an early day he will 
proceed to Washington, where he is sure to receive 
a cordial welcome. On the way thither, he will 
— at New York and Philadeiphia, and deliver 
addresses. He purposes remaining in this country 
some months. e can but hope that at some time 
during his sojourn here, he may be invited to address 
the people of Lowell, some of whom remember him 
with respect and affection Lowell Citizen. 





Georce Tuompson. We are sorry to observe 
an attack on this distinguished friend of America in 
so good a paper as the New York 7imes has lately 
proved itself. The Times should remember that, 
aside from any merits or demerits that may pertain 
to Mr. Thompson’s anti-slavery opinions, he has, 
since the war broke out, been among the most earn- 
est, true, and reliable defenders of our country, of 
the public men in England. This cannot be said of 
all the leading English abolitionists, even. Several 
of them, in an ae ee manner, have turned their 
backs upon us. Mr. Thompson has stood firm. He 
has always been foremost in efforts to create opinion 
in our favor. In this character, if in no other, he 
deserves the heartiest welcome that can be extended 
him. He has defended America, and America’s 
cause, as against the rebellion, in a spot where we 
sorely needed advocates ; and, in view of this, to re- 
member his former abolition views against him is 
as ungracious and unhandsome asit would be to twit 
Gen. Butler, or Andrew Johnson, or D. S. Dickin- 
son with having been supporters of Breckinridge 
three years ago. 

We are discussing the subject, of course, from the 
Times’ standpoint. Abolition views are no sin in 
our eyes, and have ceased to be a bugbear to the 
American people. It is altogether too late in the 
day to invoke that sort of prejudice. The country 
has ra, Yess it, and we hoped, and almost 
come to believe, that writers so sensible and gener- 
ally sound as those who conduct the Times, had 
shared in this progress.— Roxbury Journal. 








of our friends. True to the 
principles of humanity and to the foundations of Re- 
polices he is justly entitled to our best 





PUBLIC RECEPTION TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 


half of the cause he so devotedly espoused, this is not J 


The Piberator. 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1864. 














LETTER OF INVITATION. 

Bosrow, Feb. 11, 1864. 
To Groror Tnompson, Esq. 
The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, desire 
to express to you their respect and gratitude for your 
constant exertions, since the breaking out of the South- 
ern rebellion, in behalf of ovrk countTRY and ovr 
cause. We know how much you have done to set 
public sentiment in Great Britain right—to place facts 
before the people—and to avert the dangers of a war 
between England and Amefica. You have thus been 
a most valuable supporter of our Government, and of 
the Union of our States. We therefore cordially re- 
quest you to name an early day when we may give 
you a public reception, and listen to your views upon 
the relations of the two countries. 
Joun A. ANDREW, James L, Littie, 
J. E. Frevp, Samvust G. Warp, 
A.ex. H. Buiiock, M. Brimmer, 
Henry Carter, Cuartes W. Storer, 
Moses KIMBALL, Jostan Quincy, Jr., 
Tarren WENTWORTH, J. Z, Goopricn, 
Natuaniet B. Borpex, Geo. S. Hate, 
Cuartes Beck, J. M. Forzes, 
CuarLes BEECHER, Isaac LivERMORE, 
FRANKLIN Fores, Asert J. Wricuat, 
. Burrace, Amos A. LAWRENCE, 
A. A. Burrace, N. G. Cuarrx, 
L. Mires Sranpisu, Cuartes W. Prerce, 
Wma. Enpicort, Jr. Jas. Freeman CLARKE, 
Samvuz. Jonnson, Jr. Epwarp ATKINSON, 
L. B. Russert, J. H. Stersensoyn, 
Tuomas Russext, Cuartes W. Strack, 
Amos Tuck, T. P. CHanpier, 
Cuartes A. PHELPs, Oris Norcross, 

And others. 





MR. THUMPSON’S REPLY. 
Bosrow, Feb. 12, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of an 
invitation signed by you and other citizens of Masea- 
chusetts, to a public reception in recognition of the ef- 
forts L have made in Great Britain, during the last 
three years, to diffuse correct information respecting 
the nature of the great struggle in which you are en- 
gaged, and to avert the dangers and calamities of a 
war between England and America. The humble 
but zealous services which you desire thus to ac- 
knowledge have deen voluntarily rendered, through 
my long-cherished regard and friendship for America, 
and under a deep sense of the importance to the inter- 
ests of both countries, of a right understanding on the 
part of the people of England of the causes and objects 
of the rebellion, and the momentous issues involved in 
the sanguinary conflict to which it has led. It gives 
me inexpressiblé satisfaction to state, as my convic- 
tion, that at the present moment the great body of the 
British people not only earnestly desire the continu- 
ance of amicable relations between the two nations, 
but also the speedy triumph of the American Govern- 
ment in putting down a rebellion, the object of which 
is the destruction of all free institutions, and the per- 
petuation of the execrable institution of slavery ;— 
thereby securing the fulfilment, in the fullest and 
most absolute sense, of the words of your own Web- 
ster—‘‘ LiperTY anp UNION, NOW AND FOREVER, 
ONE AND INSEPARABLE.” 

It would be agreeable and convenient to me, if also 
to the Committee, that the reception should take 
place on TuESDAY EVENING, the 23d instant. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
Yours, for Universal Liberty, 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 

Messrs. John A. Andrew, J. E. Field, A..H. Bul- 

lock, James L. Little, Samuel G. Ward, and others. 





I1@ The Reception Meeting will be held at Mrsrc 
Hatt, on Tuesday evening next, 28d inst., commenc- 
ing at half past 7 o’clock. Tickets, with reserved 
seats, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at Oliver Dit- 
son & Co’s Music Store, Washington Street, and at 
the Anti-Slavery Office. As an immense gathering is 
anticipated, from the city and the country, those who 
intend to be present must lose no time in securing 
their tickets. It will be an occasion of historic ister- 
est, and we trust eminently creditable to Boston and 
the Commonwealth, and worthy of the noble man to| 
be honored. Friends of freedom, Pack THE HALL! | 
Come from all quarters, far and near! 


WHICH IS THE 








OHEAPEST ? 


The name of William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine, is 
among those Senators who oppose the bill for equaliz- 
ing the pay of U. S. soldiers, and for giving blacks 
as well as whites the customary pay of soldiers from 
the time of their enlistment. Mr. Fessenden, the tel- 
egraph informs us, “ calculated that the bill, in its re- 
trospective action, would incur an expense of $1,500,- 
000." The Commonwealth most appropriately asks 
if the Senator has “ calculated” how much it will 
cost the country not to pass it?—if he has “ calculat- 
ed” the price in infamy to the Government of this 
country, and to every legislator who votes against 
this bill, of denying to the colored soldiers what no- 
body pretends to say is not justly their due? Judg- 
ing by the vote thus far given in Congress, many New 
England men, many Republicans even, are taking for 
granted, without calculation, that knavery will be 
cheaper than honesty. It is this sort of selfish mate- 
riaiism, this ignoring of everything not represented 
by money value, so deeply rooted in our people, our 
legislators and our President, which makes it still 
doubtful whether God will find the nation worth sav- 
ing. We have not yet learned the lesson that justice 
is the right course to safety, welfare and honor.— 
c. K. Ww. 


LECTURE BY MISS ANNA E, DICKINSON. 


Miss Dickinson delivered an address in Tremont 
Temple, on Thursday evening of last week, on the 
state of the country in regard to slavery and the re- 
bellion, to the delight and entire satisfaction of a large 
and highly intelligent audience. Hon. A. H. Bullock, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, presided, and upon the platform were seated 
Hon. Mr. Field, President of the Sonate, Hon. J. 
Z. Goodrich, with Colonel Taylor, Hon. Thomas 
Russell, George Thompson, Esq., Hon. Josiah Quin- 
cy, Jr., and other distinguished gentlemen. Miss 
Dickinson spoke for more than an hour, and the as- 
sembly listened in rapt attention. Her subject was 
““Words for the Hour.” In alluding to the treatment 
of negroes by the government, she said it was shame- 
ful for the United States to try to save three dollars a 
month from the pay of men dying for them. Thene- 
cessity for putting a barrier to further wrongs, to guar- 
anty freedom to the slaves and give them a chance for 
promotion, were forcibly argued. We had no right, 
she said, to offer an amnesty proclamation to the reb- 
els until they put down their arms and pray for it. 
She wanted to see South Carolina and other States 
cut up into farms of twenty or thirty acres, and given 
to the slaves. The effects of slavery were strikingly 
portrayed, and reconstruction that admitted the rebel 
leaders to power, strongly denounced. The lecture 
closed with an appeal to young men to come forward, 
and fill up the gap in the Union ranks. 

When she had finished, Colonel Taylor of East 
Tennessee was loudly called for, but was excused on 











made afew remarks, in which he took occasion to say 
that the address he had just heard was, for its pathos, 
interest, sarcasm, and eloquence, the most remarka- 
ble he bad ever listened to. Judge Russell closed 


THE THIRTIETH NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSORIPTION-ANBIVER- 
SARY. 


At the close of a thirty years’ moral warfare upon 
the gigantic wickedness which but one known word 
sums up and describes,StaveRrr,—it might weil be 
supposed that they who had long been associated to- 
gether, to contribute what aid they might to the fur- 
therance of the Anti-Slavery cause, would have much 
to say of the past, its lessons, its warnings, its inef- 
faceable records of our country’s shame,and its abound- 
ing proofs of the almighty power of truth and right in 
a contest with the strongest and most gainful iniquity. 
The topics press upon us. We might properly speak of 
the nature of the work undertaken by the American Ab- 
olitionists of thirty years ago,—a work whose extent 
and magnitude were very imperfectly comprehended 
even by the wisest of their number; we might trace 
the outline of the history of that work, and see how 
by slow degrees were gathered the authentic facts 
and evidence necessary to demonstrate to a reluctant, 
an indifferent, a corrupted people, the unmeasured 
atrocity, the fearfal wickedness before Heaven, of that 
social and political system which they had pledged 
themselves to uphold; we might show how, by tlieir 
Constitution, by their laws, by their party and sec- 
tional divisions, by their desire of gain, by their social 
influence, and still more and worse by their religion, 
the whole American people supported directly and in- 
directly, ignorantly on the part of some, deliberately 
and intentionally on the part of many, that system of 
crimes and horrors, whose form indeed was in but one 
section of the country, but whose spirit and essential 
life were in all parts of it; we might trace the seeming- 
ly slow and wearisome progress of the truth upon the 
nation’s mind and heart. and yet in the retrospect 
should feel ourselves constrained to exclaim, with awe 
and fervent gratitude, “ What wonders hath God 
wrought!” we might point out how, under the potent 
tests of light and free discussion, so fearlessly applied 
by the anti-slavery press and lecture-hall, slavery was 
compelled itself to Gevelop its true character and de- 
signs before the world, and to furnish the ultimate 
and unanswerable proof of its own unparalleled villa- 
ny; we might portray, yet how feebly and inade- 
quately ! the desperate resistance which the nation 
long made to the influences of truth and to the appeals 
. made to its own history and solemn pledges before the 
world, and might show how heavily and cruelly it vis- 
ited scorn, abuse, false accusation, and personal vio- 
lence upon those who were not less its own most 
faithful friends than they were the defenders and 
friends of the helpless and oppressed people in it. 

But we feel little inclination, now, to enlarge upon 
any of these subjects, the perfect history of which 
will, nevertheless, one day be written. And now, 
led and upheld by an unerring and infinite Power, 
we find ourselves brought to the end of this thirty- 
years’ contest, during which every element of justice, 
conscience, and moral power left alive in the land 
has been summoned to the assault upon the strong- 
holds of Slavery, and we see, with a joy and thanks- 
giving which no words can express, its battlements 
and its towers, both in the South and North, tottering 
and falling to the ground. But while this sight fills 
us with joy and with hope, it should also, we think, 
mightily encourage and inspire us to persevere in the 
line of action which has proved so effective in the 
past, and should, as we believe it will, renew the pur- 
pose of every Abolitionist in the land to relax no ef- 
fort, leave no weapon unused, in the future, by which 
the great crowning triumph and glory, the complete 
end and extinction of slavery, may be effected. 

Our confidence in this future action of the Abo- 
litionists was strengthened by the Anniversary meet- 
ing held in Music Hall, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 27th, of which it has become our duty to make 
report. It was, we think, in every respect, a great 


and significant gathering. The capacious hall was | 


thronged with sympathizfng friends, who had come up, 
from places remote and near, as toa religious feast-day 
of the most joyous yet sacred nature. We doubt if an 
assemblage of deeper moral culture or greater moral 
power could be gathered anywhere in the iand. Some 
were there who had been among the very first to put 
their hands to the anti-slavery work, and many more 
who in successive years had been led to join this holy 
warfare, and rejoiced to be baptized with its baptism. 
The company remained together for three hours, and 
gave every proof of highly enjoying the social inter- 
course. Fora short time a chairman was appointed, 
Epmuyp Qurncr, Esq., and addresses were made by 
Tureopore Titton, of New York, and Wenpe.i 
Puitires. The little girl, Vircinta LAWRENCE, once 


a slave, butrescued from that condition by a New York | 


lady, acting as a nurse in one of the United States hos- 
pitals, and subsequently baptized in public by Rev. H. 
W. Beecher, was, by special request of many present, 
led to the front of the platform, and her story briefly 
told, as evidence of the kind of “ property” which 
Southern chivalry and piety (!) writes down in its in- 
ventories and ledgers. The most thoroughly informed 
Abolitionist could not look upon that fair young child, 
and remember her doom in slavery, without a shudder, 
and a new sense of the worse than barbarous or savage 
nature of slaveholding. Then there was excellent 
and appropriate instrumental music, and a few familiar 
anti-slavery choruses were sung. The spirit of the 
meeting was decidedly one of congratulation,—not be- 
cause the work is done, but because it has so wonder- 
fully advanced during the year. On either side of the 
hall were the tables of the ladies of the Anti-Slavery 
Committee, at which donations were received. Over 
them hung the banners, with their memorable mottoes 
and watchwords, which have waved over so many anti- 
slavery occasions in both quiet and stormy times,and be- 
come endeared by memories of many a well-fought field. 
The whole amount of the subscripti ons at, and on ac- 
count of, this occasion is not less than FOUR THOU- 
SAND, FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


This is a considerable increase upon last year’s sub- |- 


scription, then reported the largest ever obtained upon 
one of these anniversaries, from strictiy home sources. 
It will be a very substantial aid to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in the work yet before it, and 
it affords us sincere pleasure to report to our friends 
every where this favorable result. We rejoice in it, and 
even more in the proof it affords that the American Ab- 
olitionists are determined not to cease from their work 
till it be accomplished, nor give ear to any suggestions, 
however plausiole, of leaving it to politicians, to cir- 
cumstances, or to military necessity. Ready and dis- 
posed to give to these the fair amount of weight and 
credit to which they are entitled, they will yet keep 
a single eye to their own work, entrust it to no doubt- 
ful hands, and keeptheir armor on until slavery is dead 
and buried out of sight. 

We would express in a few words our sincere sorrow 
at the absence of Mrs. Hetex E. Garnison from her 
accustomed place, and still more for its cause, her pain- 
ful and serious illness. We are sure that her own dis- 
appointment was great,and we must needs greatly miss 
one whose every possible effort has so long, so cheerful- 
ly, so instinctively been given for the good work of the 
slave's deliverance,—nay, for the solace and relief of 
so many a needy one besides. May strength and health 
be given to her again, and the light of her spirit be 
again diffused widely abroad! 

We should gladiy publish every letter which came 
to us in response to our call and invitation to attend the 
Anniversary meeting ; but as the limits of this report 
compel us toa selection from them, we aim to let every 
phase and aspect of the cause be represented, and 
every'section‘of our country, so far as heard from, 
speak for itself. 

We welcome, as we are sure our readers will, the 
words of cheer and encouragement which follow, from 
one whose devotion to our cause was early given, has 
never cooled or tired, and is still as hearty and hopeful 
as at first: 
; Syracuse, N. Y. Jan. 26, 1864. 

Dear Friexps: I am very sorry that I cannot at- 
tend your Subscription Anniversary to-morrow. It is, 
in my feelings to-day, a serious objection to Syracuse 








with a few words, and the assembly dispersed. 


that it is so far from Boston. But I rejoice in the 


thought that I am co-operating with you, though I may 
not enjoy your personal presence. I have ever found 
and still find enough to do here in the eame great 
cause, in which you and your associates have done 
such good service. Allow me once mcre to express 
my gratitude to you, and say again what I have often 
said, that had it not been for the faithful women who 
have helped us from the beginning, we could not have 
accomplished the half of what we have done towards 
the abolition of American slavery. Let me congratu- 
late you, that so many of you will probably live to see 
the end of the work, to which we together put our 
hands more than thirty years ago. But, dear friends, 
the end is not yet. We must labor somewhat longer, 
and be very vigilant lest the spirit of compromise, 
which is the wily servant of the devil, should yet be- 
guile us of perfect success. 

When, last Fall, I heard it suggested by some that 
we might safely disband our Anti-Slavery organiza- 
tions, I hastily wrote to Oliver Johnson, begging him 
to remonstMte against such imprudence, and adding 
that I would give twenty dollars to maintain our instru- 
mentalities, and more if needed. 

I now renew my subscription of that sum, wishing 
that I could make it ten times larger. 

With my best regards to each of your associates, I 
remain truly, affectionately yours, 

SAMUEL J. MAY. 

Mrs. Mary May, Mrs. Louisa Loring, and others. 

Hon. Epear Kercuvm, whose anti-slavery convic- 
tions were frankly avowed and manfully defended long 
before it was popular to hold them, sends us the follow- 
ing welcome note : 

New York, Jan. 20, 1864. 

Dear Frienps: The providence of God, displayed 
in the events of the year, has brightened the hope of 
patriots, while rebels are confused and despairing. 

Freedom spreads, and slavery not only falls, but is 
cast off by the people of the South. Your fidelity and 
courage are receiving their reward. 

Your Thirtieth Anniversary must be a joyful one ; 
and such as I, who cannot attend it, may at least have 
the pleasure of sending in their aid toward the great 
work remaining to be done. Receive my offering en- 
closed, and my benediction with it. May you be 
abundantly prospered, and the slave be everywhere 
made free ! 

With great respect, your fellow-citizen and friend, 

EDGAR KETCHUM. 


The ‘ollowing extract from letters of our venerable 
and generous friend in Montreal, Judge Gave, will 
deepen in all our hearts the respect and gratitude to 
which he is so well entitled from all American Aboli- 
tionists : 

“The Anti-Slavery Society ought not to relax its ef- 
forts. The desire to have that haughty slave oligarchy 
rendered powerless must increase all the world over. 
Their attempts at assassination in Congress and else- 
where, show that man vainly hopes for good in any 
country where the criminal laws are unequal upon the 
different classes of the population. That alone can 
prevent capital from trampling labor under its feet. 

All is the gift of Industry,—whatever exalts, embel- 
lishes, and renders life delightful ; and where impartial 
laws impartially protect industry, there only can securi- 
ty be obtained. 


hitherto made the wrath of man to praise him ! 

Short is the time I now have here, but I thank 
Heaven that I have some visions of my childhood whick 
seem in a fair way of being accomplished—the freedom 
of the Southern States.” 

* We are now near the commencement of the fourth 
year of the atrocious civil war which has desolated a 
portion of the United States, and which seems to await 
for its termination the death of a few leaders only, 
among the secessionists. The calls of humanity are 
imperative upon the friends of the slave not to relax in 
their efforts to assist them at this juncture. I there- 
fore enclose a draft of the Bank of Montreal upon the 
Merchants’ Bank of Boston for five hundred dollars, 
which I have endorsed in your favor. For this and 
other aids, Iam, with great truth, your sincere and 
faithful friend, SAMUEL GALE. 

Mrs. L. Marra Curip.” 

A venerable and well-known gentleman in our own 
neighborhood writes thus cordially and emphatically 
in regard to that great Wrong and Crime, which long 
since made the American Anti-Slavery Society a ne- 
cessity to ourselves, to our country, and to our age : 

WATERTOWN, Jan. 19, 1864. 

Miss Assy Francis—My Dear Friend: I have 
been gratified and honored by the receipt of a circular 
| signed by some thirty or forty ladies—constituting a 
fair representation of the virtue, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism of Boston and vicinity—inviting me to an an- 
niversary meeting of the “ American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety,” at the Music Hallin Boston on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Junuary 27. 

I have been an anti-slavery boy and man ever since 
I was eleven years old—at which period my father was 
a Delegate from Worcester to the Convention for the 


voted against it by reason of the fatal provisions it con- 
tained for the existence or establishment of slavery in 
our country—the source of all our political woes. 

Iam too old—being in my 86th year—to attend your 
meeting; but I thank God I have lived to see the 
slave-masters and tyrants themselves, with intents, mo- 
tives, and objects far otherwise and most wicked—yet, 
under the guidance of an all-wise and holy Providence, 
in co-operation with the efforts of the men and women 
of the free States—conducting the nation to the pros- 
tration and probable utter extinction of the enormous 
sin of slavery,and the restoration of our glorious Union. 

Should such be the happy result, you, my friend, 
will probably live to behold our dear country, within a 
quarter of a century, become the first political power 
and the greatest and happiest nation and people on 
earth. 

Will you have the goodness to take charge of the in- 
closed contribution to the objects of your Society ? 

Cherishing grateful sentiments for the ladies of your 
Society, believe me very sincerely and truly, your 
friend and servant, TYLER BIGELOW. 

The following response to our invitation from Maj. 
Gan. ButLer was read by Mr. Phillips to the great 
audience assembled in Music Hall on the evening of 
the Anniversary, and called forth the warmest ap- 
plause. We surely feel that much honor is due to one 
who, having changed his opinion respecting slavery 
and its relations to our Government and country, never 
hesitates to avow his convictions with a most manly 
frankness, nor to make his life and actions thoroughly 
accord with them : 

Heapquarters Department or Va. ann N.C., } 
Fortress Monroe, Jan. 22, 1864. 

Mapam: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt gf your polite invitation for Mrs. Butler and my- 
self to attend your anniversary festivities of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, and greatly regret that, for 
reasons that must be obvious, we cannot be present. 

Wishing you every success and prosperity in your 
worthy and noble enterprise, I am, very truly, yours: 

BENJ. F. BUTLER, Maj. Gen. U.S. Vos. 

Mrs. Mary May and others. 


From the more distant coast of South Carolina, up- 
on which men, who, as slaves, so lately cowered under 
the lash and revolver of brutal drivers, now stand erect 
in the dignity and self-reepect of soldiers in the Army 
of the United States, comes the following letter of a 
faithful New Hampshire Abolitionist, which sufficient- 
ly speaks for itself : 
Camp or 8p Rear. S. C. Ivranrry, } 
Hittow Heap, 8. C., Jan, 12, 1864. if 
Frizxp Garrison: There is but one place that 
can be pleasanter than Music Hall, on the occasion of 
the approaching annual festival: tlat place is the 
camp of a regiment of freed slaves in South Caroli- 
na. With sucha regiment I have the honor to be 
connected. Every foot of such a campground is as 
radical a platform as even Boston Abolitionists can 
efect in Music Hall. A battalion of these earnest and 
intensely loyal men, standing in line of battle, going 
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God be praised ! 
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| © tay 
of the needy and the oppressed against his bread mn 
heartless oppressor, writes us as follows :— * 
| Jax. 28, 1a, 


Dear Frienps: * * * You haye my full 


thy in the feeling that this hour lays on the on 
| of liberty a burden of duty and responsibility whip 


they may not put off. When their 
may lay aside their tools—not earlier. Their wor 
| cannot be said to be done so long as it js in the pr 
er of any Judas of Pro-Slavery to betray the Mewia 
| of Freedom who has come to regenerate the nation 
| and bless the world. They may long to have itdone 
less for their own sake—knowing how Great a gift é 
God it has been to them—than for that of the dows. 
| trodden and oppressed—though even into their 
| souls slavery has not thrust its direst cume—sng that 
| of the oppressor, whom deliverance from his sin wil 
disenthra! indeed. Tey may long for it for the sake 
of country and mankind. They may, with propheti 
eye, see so clearly the near completion as to be satis 
fied that it cannot be stayed ; but even then is there 
not something yet to do in preparing the way of the 
Lord, and making His paths straight? We know how 
subtle is the foe, and with what deadlines he can 
strike. Thank God, we live to see how mud 
mightier than he is the straightforward Spirit of th 
Lord. If that Spirit speaks the blessed word victory, 
| it also bids us labor and watch unto the very end. 
Enclosed I send you thirty dollars. I wish it were 
| 80 many times that sum that it would suffice to wv 
the whole land with anti-slavery. But if we be faith 
ful, God will surely do that, and in Him we can & 
scurely trust. His strength will be made perfect ia 
| our weakness, if that weakness be but loyal to Him 
i and His. 
Iam yours, dear friends, for truth and freedom, 
FREDERICK FROTHINGHAM 
We feel sure that no contribution can bring with it 
| more truly the blessing of God than that which ac 
| companied the following letter from one of the ear: 
|liest Abolitionists among the colored people of Bor 
| ton :— 
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Bricuroy, Jan. 26th, 1854. 

Mrs. Mary Mar—Very Dear Friend: The invite 
tion from you and the other esteemed friends of free- 
dom to me and my family to be present at the an 
nual gathering of the old, faithful and long: tried 
friends of the slave, is hereby acknowledged aod 
highly appreciated. Ill health will not permit met 
participate with you on this most highly interesting 
occasion. But my heart and sou! are with you, will 
fervent prayers ; and may God shower upon you sue 
cess, and blessings in abundance! 

Please accept my maite of one dollar here enclosed 
|to aid the great cause. You, and the other ladies 
| with you, will please accept the assurance of my per- 
sonal esteem and best wishes, with which I subscribe, 

Yours for liberty, JOHN T, HILTON 


| 





We give an extract from the letter of s lady in 
| Ohio, a faithful and steadfast friend to the anti-lave- 
| Ty cause: 

Dear Frienps : Your invitation tothe Anniversary 
on the 27th instant is received, which it would give 
}me great pleasure to accept. Indeed, I know of no 
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| rejoive and hold a jubilee for deliverance from ea 
| woes and wrongs, that I would more giadly 0" _ 
| this that you now contemplate. ‘That you riot 
‘casion for rejoicing for what has been accomplish 
by the moral force of Truth, and for devout ae 
| giving that the wrath and wickedness of ats 
have been overruled to work out in some measure 4 

| deliverance of the oppressed, there can be no ~~ 
But as the victory is not yet complete, this pores 
lis not exclusively for rejoicings and congratuis® a 
|#* * * Were all the slaves now emancipated, os 

| should owe them a great debt; we have robbed 5; 
| and as a nation are slow to come to repentance, 40° 
| do works meet therefor. 

Until this consummation, may a it 
cease your labors; and in achieving this, on 
toa higher level those not contemplated in 
mencement of your efforts, your own *x Conia 

To the Ladies of the American Anti-Slavery 9 


And from a lady in Connecticut, wh 
struct us, and whose cheerful humanity , 
us all to better labors, we have the following a 

“ Please find enclosed twenty dollars (oe 
send to the National Anti-Slavery Subscription 
versary at Boston. 
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the following extract :— 
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root of a cruel despotism which has aa vives ® 
the life of our nation ; Aumane, pt po 
imprisoned race its right to freedom an ae 
for its labor. Let us give God the gions see 
work so wonderfully progressing, and cd pee 
His kind providence by increased fait 
ous service. . obediest 
I am, with much respect, your friend rus 
servant, DANIEL B. »*” 
Miss Carourne C. THAYER. 
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<a our country will not turn a 
ings 004 hat voice, and suffer this golden hour to 
deal eat 19 t als to our eternal dishonor and infamy 
away - or of Human and Divine Justice. 
fore the S to believe that our government and 
oh ae lost to shame, or 60 blind to itsown 
. st, or 80 indifferent to this great op- 
ar as to be wantingnow. We desire 
4 ‘anti-slavery work may very soon 
wat © se we desire, with an earnestness that no 
ad so that our nation may fear God and do 
words caf sas When it honestly accepts the vital 
rghteonsnt ‘Declaration of Independence of July 4, 
grathe of the the “inalienable rights” of “all men ” 
1776 sins Pa and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
oe aa statute law secures the possession 
me of these “ inalienable rights ” to all, 
y Anti-Slavery Society In the land be 
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far case! The nation now HAS THE RIGHT, 


to sil ee by the great law of self-preserva- 
by ie “en hunts with the spirit of the Constitu- 
sion, and in swe Ganave? the great crime of slavery, 
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est and least of its unhappy 
ors bound, by every consideration of 


sal e, Expediency and Humanity, to exercise 
po ong Let President Lincoln’s great Proclama- 
= oe een to all slaves in rebeldom be ratified 
are . a if need be, though we do not ourselves 
A va, awa? Let Congress extend the principle 
ype ~ oclamation to every slave in the land, pro- 
of tha f : . 
viding : fair compensation in every case wherein 
soveg are taken from persons of proved loyalty. No 
par nd of the Union in the South can object to 
trae frie 


that; a0 i) others the mask of complicity with 
. ebeltion should be stripped away, and summary 
taeda between them and their slaves. And 
ra - Congress take the prescribed steps to close up 
ps the door forever against any possibility of 
: Constitutional Prohibition. We 
sa ve that the people, of all sections and of every 
oo who are loyal and true, are now essentially 
4 upon the Right, the Policy and the Necessity 

For our country’s honor and peace, 
let it be done ! We work on, that we may not fail of 
ding sur part to this great end. 

It now only remains for us to acknowledge the sev- 
eral contributions of our friends to the treasury of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and to thank them 
gil and every one, in the name of our good cause, for 
romptness, the heartiness, and the liberality of 
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For the Committee of Anti-Slavery Ladies. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST 

Of the Thirtieth National Anti-Slavery Subscription 

: Anniversary, January 27, 1864. 
Mrs. Mary May, $100.00 
Mrs, Ellis Gray Loring, 25.00 
Mrs, Ann T. G. Phillips, 100.00 
Mrs. Sarah Shaw Ruseell, 100.00 
Mrs. Anna Shaw Greene, 200.00 
Miss Henrietta Sargent, 2.00 
Mrs. Helen Eliza Garrison, 10.00 
Mrs. Mary E. Stearns, 25.00 
Mrs. Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 20.00 
Mrs. Evelina A. Smith, 3.00 
Miss Mary Willey, 2.00 
Miss Caroline C. Thayer, 3.00 
Mrs. Eliza Apthorp, 5.00 
Miss Georgina Ous, 10.00 
Mrs. Sarah J. Nowell, 5.00 
Mrs. Katherine E. Farnum, 5.00 
Miss Sarah H. Cowing, 2.00 
David and L. Maria Child, 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Dresel, 10.00 
Miss Hannah Robie, 25.00 
Samuel and Sarah R. May, 30.00 
Mrs. Lucinda Smith Otis, Boston, 20.00 
John G. Whittier, . 2.00 
Theodore D. Weld, 5.00 
Angelina G. Weld, 5.00 
Heary C. Wright, 2.00 
Anne Warren Weston, Weymouth, 10.00 
Frances Mary Robbins, Boston, 5.00 
Edmund Jackson, Esq., “ 4.00 
Nathaniel Barney, Nantucket, 80.00 
Rev. F. Frothingham, Montreal, 80.00 
Edmund Quincy, Esq., Dedham, 25.00 
William I, Bowditch, Esq., Brookline, 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel E.Sewall, 20.00 
Thomas R. Sewall, Esq., 20.00 
Miss Sewall, 10.00 
John H. Stephenson, Esq., 10.00 
Samuel May, Esq., 100.00 
Wendell Phillips, 100.00 
Tyler Bigelow, Esq., 20.00 
Hon, Joho G. Palfrey, 5.00 
Hon, Samuel Gale, Montreal, Canada, 500.00 
E. D. and Anna T. Draper, Hopedale, 500.00 
Rev. Samuel J. May, Syracuse, 20.00 
Hon. Edgar Ketchum, New York, 26.00 
Wm. Henry Burr, Esq., 13 10.00 
David and Charlotte / . Joy, Glen Ha- 

ven, N. Y., 25.00 

Mary P. Payson, Peterboro’, N. H., 10.00 
W. W. Churchill, Esq., Boston, 10.00 
Henry G. Denny, Esq., 10.00 
Daniel B. Stedman, Esq., « 5.00 
Amos Cammings, —,* 10.00 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, ” 10.00 
Rev. R. C. Waterston, 5,00 
Mrs. Waterston, “ 5.00 
Dr, Marie E. Zakrzewska, “ 3.00 
Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, Roxbury, 6.00 
Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Dorchester, 5.00 
Mr.and Mrs. John J. May, “ 20.00 
iC Lindsley, Esq., “ 10.00 
Mrs, Mary G. White, Boston, 5.00 
Adeline May, Leicester, 5.00 
Miss Mary 8. McFarland, Boston, 20.00 
Miss Sophia S. McFarland, “ 20.00 


Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Whipple, Boston, 10.00 
Bourne Spooner, Esq., Plymouth, 20.00 
Frank B. Sanborn, Esq., Concord, 10.00 
Mary H. Brooks, ” 


Ma ’ 10.00 
illiam Ashby, Newburyport, 5.00 
Henry 0, and Mary B. Stone, Framing- 
jam 5.00 
sorge N. Richards, Westboro’, 5.00 
‘ M. and M. P. Chase, Canton, 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Drew, Plymouth, 5.00 
Benjamin Snow, Jr., Fitchburg, 25.00 
voriah Henshaw, West Brookfield 5.00 
BO. M, Henshaw, do. ’ 5.00 
James N, Buffum, Lynn, 25.00 
‘ Yan and Nancy Howes, Barnstable, 5.00 
Age’ Mrs. Russell Marston, “ 5.00 
‘eeand Ezekiel Thacher, “ 5.00 
lisses Bradtord, Duxbury, 10.00 
a] lreson, Lynn, 6.00 
M, W. Dutcher, Milford, Mass., 25.00 
> M. A. Dutcher, “ 25.00 
Mag by Fisk, Franklin, Mass., 20.00 
nity N. Adams, Providence, R. I, 25.00 
and L. Ober, 10.00 
ns sand A. B. Morey, 16.00 
Atkinwon Seco: Eeq., Dorchester, 7.00 
~ Stanwy osq. N b. 
Mistes Andrews, et: oe eae 3.00 
rae if Everett, Princeton, 2.00 
. i E. P. Hammond, Florence, 3.00 
C. atvis Lewis, Waltham, 5.00 
A. Codman, Neponset, 6.00 
in, R. W. Emerson, Concord, 5.00 
~ Anna Gardner, Nantucket, 1.00 
r Ncis Cabot, Esq., Boston, 10.00 
He W inchester, 5.00 
a Harriet Hallet, 3.00 
Banal D. Cheney, Boston, 3.00 
- = E. B. Channing, “ 2.00 
¥ m. B. Earle, « 1.00 
ss Matilda Goddard “ 3.00 
i Rebecca Goddard “ 3.00 
iss Eliza M Thayer, -) 2.00 
Le J. M. Baxter, “ 1.00 
Che ¥ Sunderland, “ 1.00 
} ter F, Hardon, Esq. “ 5.00 
age S. Rogers, E: arse “ 5.00 
j *. & Mrs. Silvanus Smith, “ 2.00 
a P. Coburn, 7 2.00 
vn : 0. Jameson “ 1.00 
Mins C. Nichols 3.00 
ay H. A. Wij n 2.00 
~ pater Foster, 5.00 
ser Foster : 
me E. Foster 00 
Cr Jenkins, 2.00 
levi on, 1.00 
wis F, : 
Mr. Putnam, 1 
7 A. Hale, 100 
Min Ueonaed, 1.00 
¥ Freeman, 1.00 
7 x Clark, 1.00 
Dr. J. H. York,” South Boston, peo 


~Mr. & Mrs. P. W. Morrill, Grantville, 





George S. Winslow, Esq., Boston, 26.00 
Wa. Proctor, 24 2.00 
Cornelius Wellington, o 10.00 
Caroline Wellington, 250 
Eliza Wellington, 250 
eC. Dodge, 2.00 
Nathaniel Waterman, Esq., Boston, 8.00 
Ephraim Willey, Esq., “ 1.00 
F. J. Garrison, “ 3.00 
Mrs. Francis Milliken, “ 5.00 
Mrs. Angelina Knox, “ 1 
John Wilson, “ 8 
Uriah Ritchie, “ 5 
Charles E. Jenkins, “ 10 
Wm. L. Garrison, Jr., “ 10 
Miss Hannah Willey, “ 2 
Simpson H. Lewis, “ 2 
Mary L. Richmond, “ 1 
Mr. & Mrs. J. J. Johnson, “ 2 
Rev. Jacob Ide, Jr., Mansfield, 2 
Hon. Nathaniel B. Borden, Fall River, 10 
Mr. & Mrs. David Mack, Belmont, 5 
Mehitable Haskell, Gloucester, 2 
Mrs. Mary Clap, Dorchester, 10 
Steph. & Martha Clapp, “ 5 
F. Weis, i 5 
C. F. 8., 5 
F. A. Green, y 10. 
Miss Helen Porter, Medford, 5 
Perley King, South Danvers, 25 
Edwin Thompson, E. Walpole, 3 
Mrs. Hall, 1 
Mrs. Silloway, 1, 
H. A. Potter, 


John Thompson, 
Dr. N. H. Dillingham, 
Miss M. B.Lucas, 
Mary Plumer, 
Mrs. Hastings, 
Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell, Boston, 
Mrs. Wm. E. Coffin, “ 
Alvah A. Burrage, Esq., “ 
“« 
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Ambrose Allen, Marblehead, 
Lena E. Percy, 

Mrs. Wm. Symington Brown, 
A. B. Peck, 

N. L. Perkins, 

Charles Fitz, 

S. Evans, Jr., 

C. Seaver, Jr., 

Wm. 0. Haskell, Chelsea, 
Mrs. Henry K. Thacher, 
Mrs. B. Puman, Somerville, 
J. H. Putnam, Brookline, 
M. R 
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Sarah Southwick, 4 
E. G. Lucas, 

Jonathan Buffum, Lynn, 

James E. Oliver, “ 

J. B. Pierce, me 

William Bassett, e 

E. B. Perkins, Salem, 

Martha QO. Barrett, So. Danvers, 
M. Edmonia Lewis, Boston, 
James 8S. Draper, Wayland, 
Julia M. Friend, Gloucester, 
Reuben Weston, Reading, 
Sarah Hayward, Salem, 

Josiah Hayward, “ 

Lydia M. Plumer, Newbury, 

8. M. Nowell, Cambridge, 
Elizabeth M. Powell, 

M. E. Allen, 

Wm. H. Wardwell, 

Theo. E. Wardwell, 

Mrs. E. H. Magill, Jamaica Plain, 
Mrs. Caroline E. Waite, Springfield, 
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George M. Rogers, 5 
Daniel O. Goodrich, “ 10 
William Sparrell, “ 6 
George W. Stevens, ad 3 
J. L. Whiting, se 2. 
Henry W. Wellington, “ 10 
Mrs. H, W. Wellington, “ 5 
Dr. David Thayer, “ 10 
Mrs. David Thayer, ~ 10 
FE. Hunt, “ 5 
Mr. & Mrs. C. W.Slack, “ 6 
J. W. LeBarnes, * 5.00 
William Bassett, Jr., “ 5.00 
Mrs. H. B. Emerson, « 8.00 
Wendell P. Garrison, o 5.00 
8. P. Adams, Esq., - 10.00 
8. R. Urbino, Esq., “ §.00 
Alex. Wilson, > 3.00 
James Redpath, sed 5.00 
J. M. W. Yerrinton, ” 5.00 
Geo. Wm. Bond, Esq., bad 5.00 
Adams Twitchell, o 5.00 
Mrs. H. M. Castell, o 6.00 
John F. Emerson, Esq., “ 1.00 
P. Shaw, ae 1.00 
R. R. Crosby, “s 3.00 
Mrs. J. P. Blanchard, os 5.00 
Thomas B. Rice, rf 2.00 
James Tolman, Esq., - 2.00 
T. W. Ripley, : 2.00 
J. R. Andrews, ¢ 1.00 
J. Russell, * 1.00 
Jobn Oliver, om 1.00 
E. R. Young, os 2.00 
Miss C. F. Keyes, a 5.00 
Mrs. C. T. Jackson, ” 1.00 
Henry C. Weston, “ 25.00 
E. Foster, “ 1.00 
Pau! Gates, Esq., oe 1.00 
Hon. J. Waters, 5 1.00 
Isaac Osgood, Charlestown, 3.00 
John T. Hilton, Brighton, 1.00 
James Weston, 50 
Martin Stetson, Hanover, 2.00 
Lewis McLauthlin, Pembroke, 2.00 
L. 8. Richards, Quincy, 1.00 
Mrs. Theo. Brown, Worcester, 2.00 
D. F. and M. H. LeB. Goddard, Worces- 
ter, 3.00 
Miss E. H. Day, Lewiston Me., 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Nathan, Richardson, War- 
ren, 10.00 
Charles Richardson, 5.00 
George Miles, Westminster, 5.00 
~ Daniel Low, Lunenburg, 1.00 
Allen A. Bent, So. Gardner, 5.00 
Joel Smith, Leominster, 5.00 
Mrs. Lydia L. Walker, Leominster, 3.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilder, xy 1.00 
Frances H. Drake, ¥: 50 
Moses Sawin, Southboro’, 8.00 
Daniel 8. Whitney, Southboro’, 1.00 
Samuel Barrett, Concord, 10.00 
Mrs. M. S. Bowker, Hopkinton, 10.00 
Louisa R. Beal, Hingham, 2.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Daniel Thaxter, Hingham, 5.00 
Miss Percy Scarborough, = 2.00 
Sarah Fiske, a 8.00 
Miss Thaxter, ” 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Cushing, - 4.00 
Otis G. Cheever, Wrentham, 8.00 
Joshua Coolidge, Watertown, 10.00 
Miss Sarah Whitney, “ 5.00 
Maria S. Page, Danvers, a 
50 
00 
.00 
.00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 


Dr. Jefferson Church, 6.00 
Mrs. E. A. Church, - 5.00 
E. and E. H. Richards, Weymouth, _ 10.00 
Mrs. A. Clapp, ” 3.00 
Susan H. Cowing, 3 2.00 
W. H. & A. B. Humphrey, 5.00 
Marianne Paine, 4 8.00 
Mrs. Wail, 1.00 
Mr. T. Wall, 1.00 
Mrs. David Hunt, 5.00 
Mrs. Charles E. Hunt, 1.00 
Elbridge Sprague, Abington, 3.00 
Mrs. Martha Smith, Plainfield, Cr., 20.00 
James A. Austin Esq., New Haven, “ 10.00 
Lauren Wetmore, Esq.,Wolcottville,“ 45.00 
Mrs. E. P. Philleo, Suffield, «2.00 
Mrs J. Mortimer Hall, Killingly, “ 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. J. A. Stetson, Brooklyn,“ 2.00 
Mrs. J. B. Whitcomb, “ “  §.00 
Edwin Scarborough, o « 200 
Perrin Scarborough, “ “ 2.00 
Philip Scarborough, F.-  ee 
M. Pierce, Norwich, « 6.00 
A friend in . Vt., 50.00 
Jesse Stedman, Springfield, “3.00 
Mrs. A. R. Reed, Montpelier, «6.00 
J. Hutchinson, jr., W. Randolph, “ 2.00 
Enoch Hebard, rs « 2.00 
Avery Fitts, a “« 1.00 
Luther Melendy, Amherst, N. H., 2.00 
Benjamin Chase, Auburn, «1.00 
B. F. Hutchinson, Milford, “« 2.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Moses Sawyer, Weare, “ 5.00 
P. B. Cogswell, Concord, “ 5.00 
Climena F. Phiibrick, Seabrook, “ 3.00 
Helen Philbrick, = « 2.00 
Parker ee, Concord, “ 6.00 
N. and A. S. White, . “ 45.00 
Anna F. White, = «500 
Mrs. M. P. Osborn & Daugh’s, Dover,“ 8,00 
Mrs. John Preston, N. Ipswich, «6.00 
Mrs. Oliver Dennett, , Me., 5.00 
C. J. Thomas, - “— 6.00 
Rebekah N. Buffam, 4 «  §.00 
Elizabeth B. Chase, Valley Falis, R. I., 5.00 
Amon Parmenter, Newport, “ 6.00 
Surgeon J. M. Hawks, 3d S.C. i, 
Hilton w+ Woe * 

Sarah E. Wall, Norfolk, Va., 10.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nickerson, 4 


John W. Heine, nd 5.00 
Margaret J. Burleigh, “ 5.00 
Alfred H. Love, “ 2.00 
Lydia White, “ 5.00 








B. F. Schieffelin, Esq., 
Oliver Johnson Esq., 
Pmeaweay a F. bn nips ” 

arcus Spring * = 
Wo. Gibbons ° aa 
David Baker, fn Be 
Cc. B. Le Baron Esq., 


New York, 100.00 
«6.00 
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Mrs. Sarah L. Willis, a “ 
Charles T. Beach, E. Otto, “ 
A. M. Clement, Towa, 
Mrs. M. H. Watson, St. Paul, Min., 5. 
C. C. Shaw, 
M. & M. E. Bennet, 
Mrs. Lehman, 
Mr. Holyoke, 
Joseph Scarlett, 
Mrs. Prentiss, 
Mary Shannon, 
Mary C. Shannon, 
M. ‘¢ Sawin, 
A. A. Roberts, 
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25 


Gray, 

John H. Smith, 

Alonzo Warren, 

Mary H. Williams, 

F. Burnham, 

D. Kimball, 

Mrs. Rath Wheeler, ; 

Contributed anonymously, 35.10 

Wendell P. Wright, 26c.; Celia C. Wright, 25; 

Mrs. Logan, 50; Miss Nichols, 25; Mr. Gray, 25; 
Miss Lawton, 25; Royal H. Brown, 50; Mrs. Crook- 
er, 50; Mrs. Hill 50; Mrs. John Smith 50; O. A. 
Drakeman, 35; J. A. Taylor, 25; Lloyd Hawkins, 
45; Miss Smith, 25; A. S.-Jourdain Jr., 60; Mrs. 
Wright, 50. 
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EUROPEAN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Grascow Female Anti-Slavery Society, £2600 

Preston Anti-Slavery Socie.y, by George 400 
Thompson, Esq., 

Richard D. Webb, Dustin, Ireland, 1000 


Mrs. Maria W. Palmer, Waterrorp, Ireland, 5 0 0 


Mrs. Downes, Herrnhut, Germany, by R. D. t 100 
ebb, 

Miss Walton, Maycuester, 100 

Mr. Summerville, Bristot, 110 

Mrs. Gordon, - 0100 


X@™ Any omissions or errors which may be dis- 

covered in the above list will be promptly corrected, 

upon notification sent to the Anti-Slavery office. ; 
Sd RT a ere 


LETTER FROM L. MARIA OHILD. 


Dear Frrenp—You ask how the Reception went 
off this year. I went into the city too late to have 
anything to do with the business arrangements, and 
for all therewith connected I refer you to the official 
report. Attending the meeting merely as a guest, 
I found it a pleasant opportunity to take old friends by 
the hand, and say God bless you to the tried and 
true men and women, who stood steadfastly by our 
side ithe days of mobs and brickbats. Many of 
this hcroic band have passed over Jordan, and at ev- 
ery yearly gathering I miss some familiar face. This 
occasion was saddened by the sudden illness of Mrs, 
Garrison, whose handsome, motherly, genial coun- 
tenance and kindly ways have always been one of 
the greatest attractions of the scene. 

My heart leaped up at the sight of Joun G. Wurt- 
TIER, who rarely makes~his appearance in public. 
Time and ill-health have left their marks upon him 
since he first became the Poet Laureate of the persecut- 
ted and the proscribed; but his glowing eyes are now, 
as ever, lighted by that sacred fire which the vestals 
Truth and Freedom keep burning on the altar of his 
soul. I love and reverence him above all the po- 
ets of the land; for he has not used his divine gift 
merely to “entertain fair, well-spoken days,” but 
bravely and fervently he has sounded the trumpet for 
the rescue of the helpless and the wronged. This 
fidelity to conscience has kept his soul alive, and the 
poems of his later years are even more richly illumi- 
nated by moral and pictorial beauty than the admira- 
ble poems of his youth. 

Another face which called upa host of Anti-Slavery 
memories was thatof Tuazopore D, Wetp. When 
I first heard him, he was fresh from Lane Seminary, 
glowing with indignation at the suppression of free 
speech there, strong with the vigor of intellect 
and the earnestness of youth. His hair and beard are 








fact, I can generally recognize those who early con- 
secrated themselves to anti-slavery work. I know 
them by their honest, thoughtful countenances, by 
their cordial grasp of the hand, by their bold, straight- 
forward utterance, indicating souls incapable of indi- 
rectness. With all their imperfections, they are the 
noblest specimens of humanity it has been my lot to 
meet in this earthly pilgrimage. 

New anti-slavery friends are becoming as plenty as 


have always been anti-slavery, I smile inwardly, but 


troduced to divers strangers who rejoiced over their 


she had considered me a most misguided and mis- 
chievous woman ; she had found it difficult to conceive 
how any persons in their senses could respect John 
Brown. “ But now,” said she, “‘my views on this 
subject have become entirely changed. I had lived 
in the midst of slavery without knowing anything 
about it; but when circumstances compelled me to ob- 
serve, I found that shameful and cruel things, of which 
I was quite unconscious, had been going on all around 
me; and I now detest the system of slavery as sin- 
cerely as you do.” 

One of the most interesting individuals I met at the 
reception was Epmonia Lewis,a colored girl about 
twenty years of age, who is devoting herself to sculp- 
ture. Her frank, intelligent countenance and modest 
manners prepossessed me in her favor. I told her 
I judged by her complexion that there might be 
some of what was called white blood in her veins. 
She replied, ‘No; I have not a single drop of what 
is called white blood in my veins. My father was a 
full-blooded negro, and my mother was a full-blooded 
Chippewa.” “But it is a long way from the Chip- 
pewas to sculpture,” said I. “ How came you to get 
upon that road?” “I don’t know,” she replied. “ My 
mother was always inventing new patterns for moc- 
casons, and other embroidery ; and perhaps the same 
thing is coming out in me in amore civilized form.” 


When my mother was dying, she wanted me to prom- 
ise that I would live three years with her people, and 


there?” “Ididas my mother’s people did. I made 


the cities, with my mother’s people to sell them.” 
“ And did you like that kind of life?” “Oh, yes; I 
liked it a great deal better than I do your civilized life. 
There is nothing so beautiful as the free forest. To 
catch a fish when you are hungry, cut the boughs of 
a tree, make a fire to roast it, and eat it in the open 
air, is the greatest of all luxuries. I would not stay a 
week pent up in cities, if it were not for my passion 
for Art.” “But,surely,” said I, “you have had 
some other education than that you received among 
your mother’s people, for your language indicates it.” 
“TI have a brother,” she replied, “ who went to Cal- 
ifornia, and dug gold. When I had been three years 


whitened now, but he is strong and earnest still. In | 


recent conversion. One lady from Tennessee told me | establishments. The 


I did.” “And what did you do while you were | 


| greatly in her favor. I was agreeably surprised when 
I saw the bust, for it hada great deal of life avd ex- 
pression. She has also made a very clever medallion 
from Brackett’s bust of John Brown. Whether she 
will prove to have any portion of creative genius 
time will show ; but she seems to possess a native 
talent, which is capable of being developed fairly by 
industry and perseverance. 

Of the speaking at the Reception, I can tell you 
little, for I was so much interrupted that I could not 
hear it well. The eloquent voice of Wexpe.t Putt- 
LiPs spoke, as usual, rather in warning than in tri- 
umph. Itis his mission, and we need it; for Satan 
has no snares more dangerous than the craft of poli- 
ticians. Our fathers of 76 fought a brave fight for 
Freedom, and then consented to a compromise which 
poisoned the life-blood of their new Republic. Un- 


| doubtediy, we are in great danger of repeating the 
| same experiment. 


Abraham Lincoln is “a slow coach,” and I have of- 
ten been out of patience with him; but, after all, it 
seems to me he was the very best man that the moral 
condition of the American people admitted of being 
elected. He has, moreover, continually done better 
than he promised. When I said this to Mr. Emerson, 
he replied, “ Yes, the election of Lincoln was a verifi- 
cation of the old fable of putting the hand into a bag 
sat snakes, and drawing out the one eel it contain- 

But I confess to having all along painfully felt a 
want of moral grandeur in the process of emancipa- 
tion now going on. God is accomplishing a great 
work by the meanest tools. It is as Mr. Phillips 
said: Northern politicians have resorted to it as a war 
necessity, and Southern unionists have consented to 
it as the only means of avoiding the total loss of their 
human chattels. None of them say, “‘ The black man 
has been wronged; give him hisrights.” The voice 
of Wendell Phillips is needed constantly in rebuke 
and warning ; for the number who sincerely and heart- 
ily acknowledge the equality of races is still very 
small. 

One of the pléasantest incidents of the evening 
was the reading of a letter frem Gen. Burter. Gen. 
GreatHeart I call him. Two years ago, I should not 
have thought it possible I could admire him; but I do 
admire him heartily. There has been no sneaking in 
his conversion. He has obeyed the old maxim, 
“Speak the truth, and shame the Devil!” And he 
has in reality made him very muchashamed, and still 
more provoked. 

What more shall I say about the Reception? The 
Virginian coat of arms, with its well-known motto, 
seemed to have new significance since the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation. The music was lively and 
spirit-stirring, and the soul of old John Brown seemed 
marching through its tones. People gave liberally, 
and said the « was a pl t one. 

Where shall we be by this time next year? Notin 
the mire of compromise, I hope and trust. 

Yours as ever for the righteous cause, 

L. MARIA CHILD. 


— or - 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK, 


New York, Feb. 11. 
To tHe Epitror or tHe LipeRraror : 

The well-planned scheme of Gen. Butler to include 
Richmond in his department having failed through 
treachery, the nation is cheated of military excite- 
ment, and relapses into its previous quiet. The dai- 
ly newspaper withdraws its startling capitals, and 
the disappointed reader sighs for the termination of 
winter-quarters, and votes the times very dull indeed. 
Had the press done its duty seasonably, the public 
would be far from regarding the absence of dis- 
cussion as synonymous with the absence of vital 
topics, ata moment when the question of reconstruc- 
tion is silently settling, or involving itself in a man- 
ner fraught with infinite peril tothe republic. The 
Amnesty Proclamation was hailed by many with joy, 
because of the President’s adherence to his edict of 
Emancipation. But who looked for a retraction after 
his Springfield letter? What was not to be expected 
did not, in effect, take place. Mr. Lincoln has been 
true to freedom—as he understands it. We now 
know that his idea of liberty for the blacks is only 
not slavery. His policy implicitly and expressly an- 
| ticipates a purgatorial state for the freedmen, to be 
contrived by the returning States, and to be contin- 
ued indefinitely. To this end he deliberately reserves 
the ballot for white men, not even providing that 
the colored soldier who has exposed his life for the 
nation’s shall, at the close of the war, have a voice 
in making the laws he must obey, nor any guaran- 
ties of security from oppression and outrage. 
| There was a time when the Republican journals 











roses in June. Sometimes, when they tell me they {might have pleaded effectively for the enforcement of 


| equal rights. They were dumb when the Declaration 


I do not contradict the assertion; I merely marvel at | Was rejected in laying the cornerstone of regenerate 
their power of keeping a secret so long! I was in- | States, and meanwhile the word of the Government 


is hardening into a thing—its faulty policy into civil 
t for protest 
| has passed, and we enter upon the reign of costly 
|confusion, or of still more costly conflict. In the 
| future, as heretofore, the rights of the black man, his 
\interests and his welfare, are to be identical with 
jours. The chain—of preju-dice, or disfranchisement, 
|or apprenticeship—which we fasten to his ankle, we 
must carry, as said the curateof the French Port 
Royal, in our fist ; hence mutual inconvenience, con- 
| straint and collision. And if the pillar of our Re- 
| public is human equality, so long as there are any 
| who have less than their rights, there must be some 
| who have more than their rights: the column crum- 
| bles at base and capital, and leaves a tyranny, but no 
| republic. 
I cannot be accused of opening old wounds by these 
| remarks ; for the procedure of Tennessee, or rather of 
ite Governor, Andy Johnson, in accordance with the 
President’s policy, is among the current events of the 
past fortnight. The odious distinction of color is care- 
fully perpetuated, and the condition of being a white 
man imposed upon every voter. I would not blame 
the Governor for complying with the President's di- 
rections concerning legal voters, but rather him who 
attempts to overthrow an aristocracy by buttressing 
its main support. What we witness in Tennessee to- 
day, ¥e may to-morrow in Arkansas or North Caro- 
| lina. Louisiana is seemingly divided between the 








“And have you lived with the Chippewas?” “ Yes. | gradual and the immediate emancipationists, bat can 


litbe shown that they differ in regard to negro suf- 
| frage ? or will Gen. Banks be more radical than Mr. 
| Lincoln ? 

Mr. Stevens’s theory for dealing with the subju- 


baskets and embroidered moccasons, and I went into gated States,—that is, like foreign nations,—was ably 


maintained by him in his late speech in Congress. 
He finds the President’s plan so far in agreement 
with his, that “ it proposes to treat the rebel territory 
as a conqueror would treat it,’”’—which in a measure 
is true. Butitis hardly sagacious or customary to 
confirm a conquest by repressing the natural allies of 
the victor, and restoring power to the common enemy 
of both. The Times of this city, im its criticism of 
Mr. Stevens, says that his concession that “the ‘reb- 
el States’ have seceded, virtually concedes their 
constitutional right to secede,” though one may be 
puzzled to see how, unless power and right are co-ex- 
tensive. Secession in the United States has but one 





with our mother’s people, he came to me and said, 


want you to have some education.’ He placed me at 
school in Oberlin. I staid there two years, and then 
he brought me to Boston, as the best place for me to 
learn to be a sculptor. I went to Mr. Brackett for ad- | 
vice; for I thought the man who made a bust of John 
Brown must be a friend to my people. Mr. Brackett 
has been very kind tome.” 

She wanted me to goto.her room to see her first 
bust, copied froma head of Voltaire. “Idon’t want 
you to go to praise me,” she said ; “ for I know praise 
is not good for me. Some praise me because I am a 
colored girl,and I doh’t want that kind of praise. I 
had rather you would poist out my defects, for that 
will teach me something.” 








This modesty and good sense prepossessed me 


revolution, which is no more constitution- 





‘Edmonia, I don’t want you to stay here always. I + al than suicide. And yet the revolution isa fact, even 


if it be put down to-morrow. Again, says the Times: 
“If the so-calied ‘ Confederate States’ are not in the 
Union, then they are a foreign nation, and Mr. Ste- 
vens consistently so styles them. But what is this 
but a recognition of their nationality ?”’ The aiswer 
is ready: the rebellions States are no longer in the 
Union as peers in the sisterhood, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by the daily extension of its supremacy, is 
demonstrating very clearly that in every other sense 
they are still in the Union. Victory alone will entitle 
them to the reality or even name of a nation. The 
Times further declares that the rebel people have 
not sundered their re/ations to the United States; but 
shows its own misuse of terms by adding in the same 
connection, that misconduct cannot relieve them of 


their obligations. The latter statement differs materi- 
ally from the former, and is the only true one. 

T see that my subject has carried me to a greater 
length than I intended. Of the spirit of the New 
York press let me say: The News still maintains its 
naked position as the subsidized organ of the rebel- 
lion, and its daily leaders are filled with the most 
atrocious appeals for a repetition of that violence 
which revelled in our streets here last July. And 
upon this I may remark, that nothing could.be more 
encouraging for Seymour's “ friends” to resist the 
draft once more than the infamous refusal of the Gov- 
ernment officials, with the connivance of Gen. Dix, 
to prosecute the ringleader Andrews, who emerged 
from Fort Lafayette as the king of France went 
up hill—only to return again. The Herald, having 
bustled terribly each day around its Presidential 
candidate, Gen. Grant, until, like some whirling der- 
vish, it has seemed to think the amphitheatre a part- 
ner in its purely personal excitement, has abandoned 
this amusement for the moment, in order to urge an 
amendment of the Constitution in the interest of uni- 
versal emancipation! Of course, it applauds Mr. 
Sumner’s efforts in the same direction, and has plenty 
of able arguments to select from the old anti-slavery 
armory. The Times,—if 1 may pay my respects to 
that journal a second time,—has a characteristically 
mean article upon George Thompson, full of injus- 
tice toward that gentleman, utterly ignoring his in- 
valuable services to the Union in these latter days of 
rebellion and English neutrality, and discharging its 
spleen upon the Abolitionists in general, (1) whom it 
represenis to have been frustrated in their labors for 
the perpetuation of slavery by the fortunate outbreak 
of the war! To this balderdash no serious reply need 
be attempted. I offer, as a sign of the progress which 
is due to the anti-slavery agitation, the following ut- 
terance in the Capitol by Thaddeus Stevens: “‘ The 
Union as it was and the Constitution as it is’ is an 
atrocious idea: it is man-stealing.” Which sounds 
nota little like this: “The United States Constitu- 
tion is a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.” M. pu Pays. 





(1) The utterly uncalled for and wantonly malicious 
article of the Times, here referred to, may be found in 
its appropriate department on our first page. It is a 
specimen of Republican [?] Copperheadism, equally 
anomalous and disgraceful.—[£d. Lib, 
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PRATERNITY LECTURE. 


The third lecture in the supplementary course given 
by the ParkerFraternity was delivered on Tuesday eve- 
ning last, by George Thompson, Esq. of England, in the 
Music Hall. The audience was very large, hundreds 
being obliged to stand, and many distinguished gentle- 
men had places on the platform. The lecturer receiv- 
ed a warm greeting from the great assembly on his 
entrance, and three hearty rounds of applause when 
he rose to address them. 

Mr. Thompson’s subject was “The Popular Senti- 
ment of England in regard to America and the Rebe!- 
lion.” No man is better qualified to speak on this top- 
ic, since he has been zealously occupied, ever since 
the war commenced, in laboring to correct the errone- 
ous views which existed among a portion of the Eng- 
lish people in regard to us, and we may rejoice with 
him that those efforts have been largely successful. 

Mr. Thompson seemed deeply moved by the warmth 
of his reception, and the contrast of present with form- 
er circumstances. He thanked God that he had lived 
to see this day ; to stand again on the soil of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially of Boston, and to see such a 
harvest from the seed sown by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
He thanked God that he could now consider himself 
under the protection of the Star-Spangled Banner, and 
that he could truly declare his respect and esteem for 
the Chief Magistrate of this mighty Republic, whose 
honor it is to be named “ Honest Abraham Lincoln.” 

He expressed his amazement and delight at the ex- 
traordinary progress of events her? for the last ten 
years, and especially for the last three years. He 
could not possibly have expected so soon to see here 
an Anti-Slavery President and an Anti-Slavery Con- 








| gress. When he was last in this country, the District 


of Columbia was the seat of the slave trade, and the 
city of Washington was full of slaves, and slave-pens, 
and slave-prisons, and slave-owners. He devoutly 
thanked God that the scene was totally changed, and 
that these relics of barbarism were swept away. 

When he was last here, the party dominant in the 
nation had wished not only to preserve but to extend 
slavery, and had good prospect of success in their en- 
deavors. He found the country now pledged to the 
maintenance and extension of freedom, and the Presi- 
dent and Congress assisting to carry out that pledge. 

Then, many of those who disliked slavery excused 
themselves for inaction on the ground that they had 
no power to remove it. Now the power is admitted, 
and the process of abolition is faradvanced. Millions 
of slaves are already made free, and, the most hopeful 
sign of all, you have called on the freedmen to aid you 
as soldiers. ‘The musket has elevated the negro tothe 
condition of aman. It remajns now only to complete 
this great work, and not for a moment to relax your 
efforts until the last fibre of slavery is destroyed. 

In 1860, England had waiched the progress of the 
American struggle with intense interest. Mr. Thomp- 
son said he then travelled extensively in England, en- 
deavoring to explain to her people the true position 
of our affairs. But the rebels had already preceded 
him. Months before the secession, emissaries of the 
South were in England, declaring that a separation 
was coming; that it was needful and just, and that it 
would be peaceful. Thus by degrees the British press 
was prepared to support the South, and its representa- 
tions were favored by the great ignorance prevailing 
there as to our political system. The manifestoes of 
Generals Halleck, McClellan and Butler, in the early 
part of the war, produced an unfavorable impression, 
and various acts of the Government seemed to imply 
that it wished only to restore the Union, not to remove 
slavery. 

This feeling began to be changed when Mr. Lin- 
coln’s message appeared, recommending Congress to 
make an appropriation for indemnity to those States 
which should abolish slavery. The Proclamation of 
September 22d, 1862, gave still greater satisfaction ; 
and so firm was the confidence that its expressed pur- 
poses would be carried out, that monster meetings 
were held in England on the New Year’s eve of 1863, 
to rejoice over an accomplished emancipation. 

Through all the vears of the rebellion,, continued 
Mr. Thompson, the anti-slavery men of England have 
been carrying on your war with your enemies in our 
country. We formed two great organizations, one in 
London and one in Manchester,to counteract the move- 
ments of the emissaries of secession, and to show the 
people the true position of your country. Numerous 
tracts had been published, and widely distributed 
among the working men, and immense placards were 
displayed in the principal towhs and cities, calling 
public attention to the meetings held on American af- 
fairs, and comprehensively unfolding the successive 
deceits of the secessionists. 

Eight or ten of these enormous sheets were display- 
ed to the audience by Mr. Thompson, one of them 
bearing the figure, enlarged from a photograph, of the 
scarred back of a Louisiana slave. 

Mr. Thompson had travelled everywhere through- 
out England, the agent of no Society, taking direction 


discussion of the true issues involved in the American 
struggle. One of the persons thus challenged again 
and again was the rebel envoy, Mr. Mason. He avoid- 


London in favor of the secession cause, and this found 
little favor. Mr. Thompson referred with pleasure to 
the aesistance given him in counteracting the enemy’s 
movements by Mr. William A. Jackson, formerly the 
slave and coachman of Jefferson Davis. 

But few members of Parliament have openly advo- 
cated the recognition of the South. The principal of 





these were, in the House of Lords, Lord Campbell, 


| Building, Tremont Street. 


sou of the late Chief Justice, and in the House of 
Commons, Lindsay, the ship-owner, Roebuck, an apoo- 
tate radical, Beresford Hope, Tory and Puseyite, and 

Gregory, representing an Irish borough. Neither 
has that cause found many public advocates out of 
Parliament. Mr. Joseph Barker, a gentleman some- 

what known in this country, who had been “every- 

thing by turns, and acthing long,” had been employ- 

ed to deliver secession lectures, but had made little 

impression on the popular heart. The working classes 

have been with the American people in this great 

struggle, and have shown themselves intelligent as 

well as zealous in your defence. 

A great change has taken place through the whole 
of Great Britain in regard to this country, and this 
new feeling of the people has had a marked effect P 
on the Government. The authorities have already 
made decided movement in the detention of rams and 
steamers built for the rebels, and no such vessel would 
now be allowed to sail. 

No doubt the aristocratic party is 4-ngland, as on the 
Continent, had hailed with joy the prospect of a dis- 
ruption of the Union; and this feeling was helped by 
the wrong position of a portion of the American press. 
Now, the intelligence, the virtue, and the heart of Eng- 
land are with the North in this struggle. 

Among the friends of America eminent in their re- 
spective departments, Mr. Thompson was happy to 
name John Stuart Mill, Professors Cairnes, Nichol and 
Goldwin Smith, Rev. Newman Hall, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel. In political life, the zealous and 
powerful labors of John Bright in our cause were al- 
ready well known. 

Several of these names were greeted with applause 
by the audience, and they gave long and loud cheers 
at the name of John Bright. 

The conclusion of Mr. Thompson’s address was 
nearly in the following words :— 

I have thus endeavored very imperfectly to sketch 
the state of feeling in England as it existed in the be- 
ginning and as it exists now, and the agencies by which 
the change for the better has been brought about. Hav- 
ing done so, let me ask you to indulge a kindly feeling 
towards the country from which I come. Let me be 
permitted to implore you that you will not suffer any 
of the acts of those who are alike our enemies and 
yours to lead you to cherish any unkind or unfriendly 
feelings towards thdgreat mass of the people of my na- 
tive land. Our stat@smen may have been wrong, and, 
I believe, have been Wrong in many cases, and I am 
not here to vindicate or excuse them; but this I can 
say, that if some of our statesmen have gone wrong, 
the heart of the British people has been right. They 
will rejoice to hear of the kindly reception you have 
given me, and I may assure you that if the time shall 
come when you shall need their sympathy, that sym- 
pathy will be most freely granted ; and you will never 
again have cause to complain that, in the hour of trial, 
England was backward in the tokens of her friend- 
ship. 

Many parts of this address were loudly cheered ; and 
a warm expression of the gratification of the audience 
was called forth when the President of the Fraternity 
announced that, on the next Tuesday evening, in the 
same place, a meeting of Public Reception would be 
held to welcome Mr. Thompson to this country, at 
which Governor Andrew will preside. Who will not 
make an effort to be present ? 

The concluding lecture of the supplementary course 
will be given Tuesday after next, March Ist, in the 
Music Hall, by Wendell Phillips.—c. x. w. 


; PM eae: ave eee e 
Tue Petition. Honor to our Hubbardston friends 
for the Petition sent from their town! It asks for the 


abolition of slavery by the present Congress, and 
amendment of the Constitution forever prohibiting 
slavery ; and is signed by five hundred and eighty-one 
persons. The Hopkinton petition is also a very good 
one; signed by 208 persons, and at the head of the 
list the name of Rev. J. C. Webster. 
joa im aaa 

Emancipation Perition. The first instalment 
of the Petition has been presented by Senator Sum- 
ner. The second 100,000, we understand, will be sent 
in a few weeks. Let the women everywhere circu- 
late the petition! There is no time to lose ,if 
1,000,000 signatures are to be rolled up during the 
present session. 


——— ee 


HAYTI AND JOHN BROWN, 


Boston, Fes. 12, 1864. 
Wa. Liorp Garrison: 


Dear Sir—In addition to the large sum donated 
to the families of the martyrs of Harper's Ferry by 
the people of Hayti, through the Port-au-Prince Com- 
mittee, a further contribution, amounting to $1131.04, 
was made by the citizens of Aux Cayes. Of this 
amount, the late B. C. Clarke, Esq., Commercial 
Agent of Hayti for Boston, sent one half to Mrs. 
Brown, and the other half to,Mr. Phillips, Mr. Garri- 
son and myself, for distribution among the rest of the 
sufferers by the memorable expedition on Harper's 
Ferry. 

Excepting a small sum, (which will soon be dis. 
bursed,) this amount hae been equitably distributed, 
and has been very gratefully received. 

If the blessings of the heroic poor, and the sincere 
admiration of the friends of the colored race, in Ameri- 
ca, will be esteemed an equivalent for their bounty, 
the people of Hayti have been already abundantly re- 
paid for their generous and unexampled liberality to 
John Brown’s men and their survivors. Since their 
fathers expelled the French, they have done no act 
which has gained for them so much respect abroad. 

JAMES REDPATH. 











Ee A GENERAL EMANCIPATION ACT.—Ww. 
Weis Brows will speak on the above subject as fol- 
lows :-— 


West Boylston, Mass., Wednesday, Feb. 24. 


Clinton, Thursday, “ 36. 
Lancaster, Friday, 5. 98. 
Westminster, Saturday, “ 27. 

“ Sunday, 4,98. 
Gardner, Monday, 629. 
Hubbardston, Tuesday, March 1. 





te AARON M. POWELL will address meetings at 


Millertown, (Rens. Co.) N. Yy Friday, Feb, 19. 
Reed's Hollow, bad _. Saturday, « 20. 
Pittstown, “ Sunday afterpoon, “ 21. 


“ “ “ 


evening, “ 41. 





te LORING MOODY, agent of the Educational 
Commission for Freedmen, will lecture in 

Biddeford, Me., Friday, Feb. 19. 
Portland, Sunday, 21. 
North Yarmouth, Wednesday, “ 23. 
Bath, Thursday, “ 24. 
Brunewick, . Sunday, “« 2. 
Augusta, Tuesday, March 1. 





i MEDALLION OF JOHN BROWN.—The subeori- 
ber invites the attention of her friends and the public to a 
number of Medallions of Jonx Brown, just completed by 
her, and which may be seen at rooms No. 89, Studio 
M. EDMONIA LEWIS. 
Boston, Jan. 29, 1864. 
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from no body of men, but challenging all comers to . 


ed the contest. Only one public lecture was given in [ 


MARRIED—In Brooklyn, N. Y., at the home of the 
bride, on Tuesday, Feb. 9, Miss Lucrerta 8. Antnory, 
daughter of Edward Anthony, Esq., of Brooklyn, and Wr.- 
L1aM Jones, (late of Philadelphia, but now) of New York, 
by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Rey. Samuel 
Longfellow. 


DIED—In Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., of consamp- 
tion, Mre. Catuantye Rowena, wife of John & Rock, 
Eaq., of this city, aged Si yuuis, 





° 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
THEODORE PARKER'S MEMOIRS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 

8. R. URBINO, 

13 School Street, 





FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
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Loriryp. 


The GHiberator. 








For the Liberator. 


SONG--THE NEGRO OF AMERIOA. 


Come, listen to a mighty strain— 
The burthen it shall be, 
The negro of America,— 
Its hope and liberty. 
The child of toil from fetters free, 
The youth with ardor rife, 
The swartby sire, with new-born fire, 
Pant for the glorious strife. 
Then join with me the mighty strain, 
And let the burthen be, 
The negro of America,— 
Its hope and liberty. 


Columbia’s sons of every shade, 
Whose hearts beat true within, 
Aloud pro@laim equality— 
To check them were & sin. 
The hate and rancor of the past 
Shall fade as dreams away ; 


And mantood’s olaim, in manhood’s name, 


Alone shall have the sway. 
Then join with me, &c. 
The Freedmen of our native land, 
So noble and go true, 
©! what were worth the melody 
That sang no praise of you? 
And he who would your rights deny, 
Himself the meanest slave, 
Begot of scorn, despised, forlorn, 
Shall find a traitor’s grave. 
Then join with me, &c. 


Come, rally round the stars and stripes, 
Now emblems of our hope ; 

And stand ye forth as men of fate, 
’Gainst whom no foe can cope. 

Though traitor rule, with crimson hand, 
Our Union's pride heth slain, 

The negro’s arm shall be the charm 
That gives it life again. 

Then join with me, &c. 





a 


R. B. ‘Forren. 


“THE PROMISE MUST BE KEPT.” 


“ Recall the Proclamation ¥™ 


What then shall pay for all the blood and tears 


Poured forth in rivers through these weary years 


Of woe and strife, of agony and fears, 
Endured to save the nation? 
iL. 
“ Annul the Proclamation?” 


What have we fought for? Was it but for power? 


The transient triumph of an earthly hour? 
Can victory or empire yield a dower 
Meet for such dread oblation ? 


ru. 
“Take back the Proclamation?” 


What matters it who rules, when tyrants tread 
God’s image in the dust? When shame has fied? 
When honor, virtue, freedom, truth, are dead 


Beyond all restoration ? 


Iv. 
“ Degrade the Proclamatign ?” 
See on her sacred shore Columbia stand, 


While broken chains lie ‘round her on the strand, 


And hear her cry to every down-trod land : 
“ Benoitp a NEW Creation!” 


v. 
«‘ Trample the Proclamation ?” 


Let crimson wrap the cheek in endless shame, 


That dare propose it! 
Unknown to honor, gratitude, or fame, 
Rot from his generation ! 


vi. 
Nay, keep the Proclamation ! 


Let the dastard’s name, 


Tis God’s own voice, his reign once more restoring, 
O’er strife and woe, o’er battle’s rage and roaring ; 


"Tis Peace, Be stiLL!” Let earth fall down adoring 


The Lord who brings saivation. ‘ 


vu. 
Stand by the Proclamation ! 


And when the thunder-blast that round us rages 
Shall smile to calm, lo! bright on history's pages 


Its words shall shine like suns through long bright ages, 


In Freedom’s constellation ! 


vu. 
Enforce the Proclamation ! 
And He who marks a cup of water given 


To one of His, shall count their shackles riven, 


And while their praises fill the dome of heaven, 


Shall bind and bless our nation. 


George Lansinec Tarior. 


—WN. ¥. Tribune. 





OOPPERHEADS. 


[SUGGESTED BY Mn. 
BACUP LAST NIGHT.] 


The Rattlesnake has cast his skin, 
Is blind and nearly dead— 

When comes his sympathizing friend, 
The little Copperhead. 


I'd help the Lion, bold and brave, 
And furnish him with bread ; 
Yes, Ais provider I might be, 
But not a Copperhead. 


Td help poor Poland as she writhes 
Beneath oppression’s tread ; 

Td help her as an Englishman, 
But hate the Copperhead. 


I'd speak for freedom everywhere, 
Until its foes had fled, 

But not for freedom to enslave, 
As does the Copperhead. 


bh! shame it is that in our land, 
Whose people long have led 
Lhe way to freedom in the world, 
There is one Copperhead. 


But greater shame it is by far, 
And blushing be it said, 

That in the pulpit of our land 
There is one Copperhead. 


How can ye in the name of Christ, 
Who for all freedom bled, 


Apologize for slavery, 
And be a Copperhead? 


Recant ye, ere it be too late, 
And chance for it is fled : 
Proclaim that all men brethren are, 
And hate the Copperhead. 


For think ye that the angel band, 
Who to our world have fie® 

Can love the Southern Rattlesnake, 
Or English Copperhead ? 

I tell ye that the negro’s cry 
Has reach’d God’s throne so dread, 

And slavery is doom’d to die, 
Despite the Copperhead. s 

But, oh! I would that England’s power 
Were not to freedom dead ; 

Yea, rather that the potent “‘ heel” 
Should “‘ bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Manchester, (Eng.) May 7, 1863. 





THE WAR OLOUD. 
In exhalations to the skies 
The bondmen's sweat and tears arise ; 
And, lo! these exhalations shroud 
A nation in a fearful cloud ; 
Thel® groans ascending morn and even, 
Have reached the listening ear of Heaven, 
And turned to thunder as they rose 
To crush the authors of their woes, 
The blood of Afric cries to God, 
Beneath the proud oppressor’s rod ; 
The cry of blood comes flashing back 
In the red lightning’s blasting track. 


GEORGE THOMPSON'S ADDRESS AT 


PLANTATION PIOTURBRES. 





BY MRS. EMILY C. PEARSON, 
Author of “Cousin Frank’s Household.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
HINNA’S ECHO. 

One day as Lelia was mournfully pacing the colon- 
nade, little Willie tottering by her side, Hinna sud- 
denly made her appearance, and confronting her, 
said,— 

“T could n’t be goin’ away without seein’ your ba- 
by "—then taking the child, she added, “Why, hi! 
it’s lots more like Mr. Nelson than ’tis like you. He 
won’t be as white as you is; he ‘ll be dark complect- 
ed like his father.” 

Mrs. Nelson treated the ferrywoman kindly. But 
Hinna was in no happy mood,—the sad image of 
Chainy in her hopelessness, of Jaffin his degradation, 
Dilly and Dove in the swamp, successively filled her 
vision; neither did Mrs. Nelson’s presence operate to 
soothe her. 

“ Well, I reckons you finds you’se a slave, arter all, 
don’t ye?” she said, maliciously. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Nelson, sadly, “they say that 
I am ; and I do not know but it is so.” 

“You didn’t bleeve me, onct,” said Hinna; “ you 
finds I’s right, I reckon.” 

Lelia was silent, wondering what gratification it 
could be to Hinna to remind her of her wretched lot. 

“ And this putty boy you sets such a heap of store 
by,” continued Hinna, “he’s nothing but a slave. 
He’s born to swelter in the corn-field! Ask his fa- 
ther, an’ he’ll tell you so. You'll find I tells fortins 
true, when he saunds your boy down to the quarters, 
and brings Hubert Nelson here to take his place.” 

Mrs. Nelson groaned as she drew Willie to her bos- 
om, and at length said,— 

** You do not wish me to be a slave, do you, Hinna? 
It’s a bitter cup, you know. What have I done that 
I should be a slave?” 

Lelia’s tearful emotion brought color to her pale 
cheeks, and brilliancy to her eyes, and her tones were 
deeply thrilling. Hinna was softened for a moment, 
but her face took on its wonted rigidity as she re- 
plied, — 

“ What's you done? You haint done nothin’ to de- 
serve to be a slave—no haint nobody—but you has as 
good a right to be one as them that is, for what I 
knows!” 

“But are you glad that I am brought so low?” 
asked Lelia. 

“ Yes, if anybody’s got to be in bondage,” replied 
Hinna, “ I’dlike to have you try it, an’ see how good 
’*tis. An’ more ’n all that, I wish all the rich uns as 
treads down us poor whites might take their turn too, 
an’ let the slave an’ the rest of us poor folks try our 
hand top of the heap awhile! Every dog must have 
his day, they say, and it’s ’bout time we had ourn, 
I’m thinkin’!” 

“Hinna, do you think I have it in my heart to 
harm you, or your people?” asked Lelia. 

“No,” said Hinna, “‘ you seems to be harmless an’ 
lovin’ like. But they do say the iniquities of the fa- 
thers shall be saunt down ’pon the children, an’ ’cord- 
ing to that, I’m out in my reck’nin’ if you haint 
some few things to answer for. There’s some of your 
kin that is crushin’ us inter the dust, a holdin’ slaves.’ 

“But, Hinna, Ido not see how you can make me 
accountable for that,” replied Mrs. Nelson. “I wish 
from the depths of my heart that slavery was done 
away, and that everybody was free.” 

“ Oh, yes, folks don’t like slavery when it comes to 
be them that has ter come under the yoke,” replied 
Hinna, sarcastically. ‘‘ That alters the case! But 
when it is somebody else that is ground down, they 
don’t mind itso much. It did n’t make much differ- 
ence, did it, ’bout your marriage, that Chainy was 
caught, an’ wailed a’most to death by overseer Rixby, 
and Trolo perished in the swamp because he wanted 
to be free? It wasn’t all the crying, and sighing, and 
groaning that the poor slave people sends up to the 
great Judge that could stop you from marrying inter 
itall! Your rides were jest as fine, though the horses 
did tramp, tramp, and the wheels roll, roll, right over 
the broken hearts and whipped bodies of them that 
toiled to make you rich with gold that was covered 
with their blood! Your dainties were jest as nice, 
though their souls were bowed down in ignorance like 
the brute beasts ; and you loved your husband jest as 
well, though husband is torn from wife, and parents 
from children,—it did n’t make no difference to you, 
all this sin, and cruelty, and robbing, and murder, so 
long as it set your table the better, and put the money 
inter your purse! No, you did n't hate slavery quite 
so much when it had its murdering foot on other peo- 
ple’s necks. But now you say you wish everybody 
free! Very likely. But ’twon’t make matters any 
better your wishing—that’s what all the slave people 
have been doing; but them that’s got their gripe on 
them have n’t let em go any more for all that.” 

“Hinna,” interposed Lelia, “I was deceived about 
this terrible system ; needlessly, as I now see all too 
plainly. I was thinking only of my own happiness. 
Had it been otherwise, had I been as sensitive to 
others’ wrongs and sufferings as I was eager for my 
own good, I could not have been thus misled. My 
_ punishment is just, but it is greater than I can bear. 

I pray God to forgive me, and have prayed so, often 
in an agony too great for words, and I can never pray 
without praying that this fearful system of wickedness 
and cruelty may be brought to a speedy end } and not 
for my sake only, but also for all who are crushed be- 
neath its remorseless wheel.” 

“If I could pray,” replied Hinna, bitterly, “I 
shouldn’t pray so. I’d pray that them as is the 
cause of all this sin and woe mought lay down, an’ 
take their turn under it, afore slavery’s done away. 
It’s a judgment they ’ve paid for, an’ they ought to 
have itall wrung out to ’em, and they will at the 
Great Day, if not afore.” 

“ But, Hinna, you do not think I’ve done anything 
to deserve being made a slave?” said Mrs. Nelson. 

“No, I can’t justly say as you has,” replied Hinna, 
quickly. “I’ve said it onct, an’ I say it agin, if I’m 
glad anybody’s a slave, I’m glad you is. An’ more 
than all that, I’d help every poor slave in the land out 
of their trouble afore I’d help you !—your turn should 
come last.” 

“Why, Hinna!” exclaimed Mrs. Nelson, grieved 
and astonished, “this is very strange : I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“Ido not choose to have you,” replied the inex- 
plicable boat-woman. “It’s like I has reasons nuff 
for my doin’s. I’dlike to see how sech as you can 
bear slavery.” 

Lelia did not get any relief from her painful aston-’ 
ishment, but as she looked wistfully at Hinna, she saw 
she was wearied and worn-out from exposure to the 
night air and from hard travel, and she kindly said,— 

“ Hinna’s had nothing toeat thismorning. Come, 
Cary, take the keys, and go down to the pantry, and 
get her a good breakfast.” 

Hinna was indeed getting faint; she had forgotten 
to eat, and quickly answered,— 

“Is it forthe news I’s tell’d ye? An’ for the kind 
words I’s gin ye?” 

Mrs. Nelson replied, that she thought she must 
need some refreshment. 

“Thank you,” said Hinna, softened in spite of her- 
self; and as she followed Cary out the door, adding, 
“T wish I had it in my heart to comfort ye! Good 
bye ! ” 

A few more days of misery passed over the young 
mother, when wearied beyond endurance by her hus- 
band’s coldness, and heart-sick with the dreadful sus- 
pense of her fate, and that of her little Willie, she 
sought to interest him, and, if possible, to elicit some 
feeling of affection. 

“ You seldom see our boy,” said she, mildly. “He's 
a darling ; every one says that he resembles you very 





much.” 


“Pshaw,” replied the father, without looking at the 
child, “all the worse for that.” 

The soul-chilling reply, and the dark look her bus- 
band wore, confirmed Mrs. Nelson in her worst fears ; 
and as the man of adamant arose to leave the room, 
he found that she had fainted. Prostrated by the 
blow, she was thrown on a bed of languishing. Mean- 
while, Mr. Nelson, re-elected, retarned to Richmond. 
Mrs. Brownlee hastened to Lelia as soon as she 
heard of her dangerous illness, and hung over her 
with a mother’s solicitude. 

As she slowly opened her eyes on life, shuddering- 
ly she shrank back. 

“Oh, why do I live? Dear Mrs. Brownlee, why 
do you help me back from the brink of the river?” 
and throwing her arms about her neck, she wept the 
first tears for long weeks of suffering. She was more 
like herself after this, and asked for her little son from 
whom she could not endure to be separated, for a mo- 
ment. Asin convalescing she gained strength, her 
grief often gushed in tears, yet somehow she was up- 
borne so that the great wave of sorrow did not sweep 
her away. The innocent prattle of little Willie, the 
care of his rich auburn locks, the returning of his lov- 
ing caresses, conspired to divert her mind, and lead 
her to hope against hope; and when at length Mr. 
Nelson made #flying visit home, he pronounced her 
“just as beautiful as ever.” 

“I cannot understand,” said Lelia to her husband, 
in one of his tender moods, “‘even if my parentage is 
as my enemies assert, why I cannot be made free. I 
am free. I was the foster-child of your brother and 
his wife: how absurd to maintain that I ama slave! 
And even if I am, it rests with you to free me.” 

“ Ah, darling,” replied Mr. Nelson, “this is a very 
complicated case. At first I hoped to manage it, but it 
baffles me, I confess, and I can only cower before 
the storm I cannot subdue.” 

“I do not understand why the Mansons are so anx- 
ious to make out a case against me,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son. 

“The old story, I suppose,” replied Mr. Nelson, 
“ the selfishness of human nature. I am ashamed of 
them, to be sure; I could see them sunk in the Dead 
Sea! But they make out a claim in this way :— 
Judge Wordsworth (who was the father of my broth- 
er Robert’s wife) entailed his slaves in his family— 
i. e., if any one of the heirs attempted to free his 
portion of this property, the same reverted io the es- 
tate. You were one of Judge Wordsworth’s slaves— 
you were freed, to all intents and purposes, aithough 
no free papers were made out. Brother Robert and 
his wife designed you to be free, and hoped you would 
never discover that you were a slave—adopting you, 
indeed, as their daughter.” 

Lelia’s tears, long repressed, started as she thought 
of her kind benefactors, and falteringly she said,— 

“Is it not possible that they made out free papers, 
and that they may yet be recovered?” 

“I hope not,”’ replied Mr. Nelson. “In case free 
papers were made out, you would revert to Judge 
Wordsworth’s estate, and your possession would be 
contested by the heirs. I could scarcely make good 
my claim to yqp, then.” 

“Your claim to me is that of marriage,” said Lelia. 

“Not at all,” rejoined Mr. Nelson. “I could not 
hold you by that claim, no more than any other slave. 
But I found my claim of some $2000 on services ren- 
dered in the settlement of my brother’s estate. I ad- 
vanced money to settle debts, which the estate has 
never paid me ; and now, quite unexpectedly, I find I 
can make out my claim to you. Iam obliged to hold 
you as my slave, or relinquish you as my wife. If I 
proclaim you free, you at once go into a deeper slave- 
ry—you go back to the estate.” 

“Horrible!” gasped Lelia. ‘“ And is that the con- 
test that Beverly Manson has with you?” 

“ Precisely!” replied Mr. Nelson. “‘ He maintains 
that you were made free by brother Robert and wife, 
and that, being entailed property, you could not be adopt- 
ed by them. He maintains that you fell back to the 
estate the moment you were freed, and that as he, 
being grandson of the Judge, and one of the heirs, has 
been for long years kept out of the possession of prop- 
erty, under false pretences, he ought to be handsome- 
ly remunerated. He makes me liable as the executor 
of my brother's property, laying heavy damages ; but I 
offset his claims by bills for services rendered the es- 
tate, and thus parry the blow which else would inevi- 
tably separate you from me. I might, it is true, pur- 
chase you of the heirs, by giving bonds that I would 
never make you free; but they could ask any price 
they pleased, and I could not help myself. I prefer 
to hold you as a slave on my own terms.” 

“Oh, tell me not that I am a slave! that I must 
ever be a slave! that you can never free me!” plead. 
ed Lelia, agonized as the pall of her fate darkened all 
hope. 

‘‘Pshaw, Lelia, don’t be foolish!’’ exclaimed Mr. 


Nelson, in a vexed tone. “ What’sinaname? I’m 
half dead now with this absurd affair. It won’t help 


matters if you do make a fuss, and I am crazed al- 
ready with my troubles. I tell you there is no possi- 
ble way by which I can free you; the moment I at- 
tempt it, I consign you to the tender mercies of Bev- 
erly Manson.” 

“And Willie, is he too a slave?” gasped Lelia, 
clasping the loving child to her heart. 

“The law must take its course for aught I see. 
It’s a confounded shame, though!” And Mr. Nelson, 
deeply agitated, walked the room unconsciously wring- 
ing bis hands. ‘ No, no, it shall not be! I’ll manage 
it,—tfere shall be an exception in my favor. My boy 
aslave? Never! I'll cut the Gordian knot!” 

Lelia knew too well what these words would amount 
to, in the face of the irreversible decree of entailed 
property. Like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
she knew that to be unchangeable. 

Her husband soon left for his fascinating senatorial 
life at Washington. Conscience was lulled, and, dead 
to wife and child, he threw heart and soul into the 
channel of his ambition. He continued openly to 
abjure his wife for the sake of his party. 

Lelia lost no time in writing Mrs. Brownlee, and 
unburdening her heart of its new load. She rebears- 
ed this last conversation with her husband, and im- 
plored her friend to visit her immediately, and tell 
her if there was any way of relief ; “ for,” said she, “I 
am bound hand and foot, and cast into the outer dark- 
ness of bondage.” Mrs. Brownlee hastened to Pow 
hatan, for Lelia was a “darling child” to her, as she 
loved to express it. 

“ Poor dear heart!” said Mrs. Brownlee, at length, 
herself in tears, as Lelia told her all her grief, “ yours 
is a great sorrow. I know it all, but I would counsel 
as well as comfort you. The time has come, Lelia, 
for you to act rather than to suffer and to languish. 
Like the faithful physician, I have studied your case, 
and what I say may be painful instead of consoling ; 
but as your true friend, permit me to speak freely. 
You have borne and waited, hoping for better treat- 
ment,but have been disappointed : matters have grown 
worse. Reasoning from the past, you should see that 
there is no ground forhope. Your future, should you 
now remain in your present relation to Mr. Nelson, 
will only be more horrible. But you have a duty in 
the case, a duty to take care of yourself. You are not 
called to be a martyr to selfishness. Mr. Nelson has 
violated his vows. He solemnly pledged himself at the 
altar to love, protect and honor yon, and in the sight 
of God that vow is not invalidated by the disclosures 
respecting your parentage. Let me advise you to ex- 
tricate yourself at once from your troubles. It is the 
crushed, the dependent, that arbitrary power despises 
and tramples on, and you must now rouse yourself to 
self-reliant and decided action.” 

This unexpected language, so firm and bold, restor- 
ed Lelia to a measure of calmness, and she said,— 
“TI do not understand you, my dear Mrs. Brownlee. 
What can Ido? Can I be my own deliverer?”’ 
“Do!” said Mrs. Brownlee ; “there is one thing 
the weak can do, they can flee from wrong!” 

“ What! would you have me leave Mr. Nelson?” 
asked Lelia, in surprise.” 

“Yes, this is the only thing that can save you; and 
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if there isa spark of love for you in Mr. Nelson’s 
heart, that will fan it into life. But do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not expect Mr. Nelson will ever do 
right by you.” , 

“Is he then so utterly wanting in all that is noble 
and good?” said Lelia, wringing her bands, and pac- 
ing the room. 

“The system is,” replied Mrs. Brownlee, “ with 
which he is identified. Slavery, whatever its profes- 
sions, knows nothing of justice, virtue, humanity—it 
neither fears God nor regards man. Its very nature 
requires it to subject everything to itself, and this na- 
ture not only appears in slaveholding communities, 
but in individual slaveholders. He who fully ac- 
cepts of slavery, who becomes its devotee, has sur- 
rendered heart and conscience to the most pervert 
ing, hardening, brutalizing influence to which hu- 
man nature can be exposed. You are astonished that 
I speak so strongly, but long ago I began to be en- 
lightened on this subject; and sinee my happy con- 
nection with Mr. Brownlee, I have learned much 
in his struggles to free himself from the blight of the 
system. ‘ Whereas I was once blind, now I see.’ The 
system is based on arbitrary power. Our servants 
being unpaid laborers have no motive to be faithful, on- 
ly that of fear, enforced by the tongue and the whip- 
ping-post. To hold them in the relation of slaves, 
they must be kept down by a despotic will. But what 
must be the effect on the master and mistress, of the 
exercise of such power? Does it not harden the 
heart, sear the conscience, and pave the way for cru- 
elty? Does it not mould the spirit to violence, intol- 
erance, impatience and ambition ? Is it not perfectly 
frightful when we consider what exigencies are con- 
stantly recurring needing punishment, from the most 
trivial up to the most brutal inflictions ? 

Now this influence on character—this which makes 
the taskmaster imperious, exacting and unfeeling to- 
wards his servants—must appear in his intercourse 
with others. This accounts for the many scenes of 
blood in the duels and lynch laws of the South, and 
the hatred that prevails towards all who do not ap- 
prove of slavery. Do you not remember what Gen. 
Robb said at the dinner-table soon after you came, 
that the South would yet uprise, and visit the North 
with fire and sword, and blot it from existence? He 
spoke what he thought. You wondered at such lan- 
guage. You could not understand why Southerners 
feel thus—why Southerners should hate so intensely 
a portion of our common country. Behold the rea- 
son! It is because free institutions are so different 
from slave institutions, and reflect on slavery ; and 
because slavery educates a disposition impatient, over- 
bearing and stormy. It is a mistake to suppose that 
slavery has simply to do with the black race. Does 
not white blood course in the veins of thousands of 
our slaves on our plantations ? 

Look at the poor whites also. Does it show any 
mercy to them? Are they notin one sense slaves ? 
You are absorbed in your own woes ; they seem to you 
infinite ; but, Lelia, yours are only as a drop ir the 
bucket ; there are millions of susceptible buman hearts 
crushed by this remorseless power. Nor have we seen 
the end yet. Slavery is aggressive, and will brook 
no rivalry ; and I doubt not the time will come when 
this whole nation will be convulsed by it. 

Slavery never can agree to live under sucha Union 
as ours; and, mark it! the hour approaches when the 
strength of this form of government will be tested to 
the utmost, and those will be the most desperate and 
dangerous enemies who have been most pampered 
with office. And among the most unscrupulous and 
cruel of traitors, slaveholding women will stand fore- 
most. You will be convinced of this if you consider 
how slaveholding must pervert our sex. This con- 
stant exercise of a despotic will atthe fire-side; this 
spoiling of the temper by contact with wilful servants, 
who have no motive to do; this dwelling in the 
midst of scenes most heart-rending and tragic,— 
how must all these thi influence woman! How 
must it affect her, tions of her own sex—mem- 
bers of her own household—are made to pander to 
vice, threatened with brutal oaths, beaten with the 
hand, lashed at the whipping-post, shut away fron 
knowledge, separated from their husbands, torn from 
their children, chained to the inf: coffile! What 
must be the influence on the slave-mistress, who not 
only lives where all this transpires, and is familiar 
with it, but is herself a party to it all, inflicting or 
procuring punishment, and with her own hands sign- 
ing the bill of sale that breaks the tenderest, most sa- 
cred ties, and consigns her victims to a fate she knows 
not how horrible! Do not think, then, that you will 
not be sacrificed ; your only hope is in escape from 
your prison-house.” 

“ Alas ! how miserably I have been deceived! How 
Ihave deceived myself! How crushed in the fatal 
folds of the anaconda!” said Lelia. 

* Take courage, darling,”’ returned Mrs. Brownlee. 
“There is a way of escape. With God’s blessing, 
you shall be free.” She then unfolded to Lelia her 
plan, the substance of which was, that she put herself 
under the care of father Pierre, who would secrete 
her till happier days dawned—till her husband, soft- 
ened by her absence, should be willing to tear him- 
self from the besotting institutions of his fathers, and 
reside in some free country where his wife could 
breathe the air of liberty. 

“ But what will become of darling Willie?” object- 
ed Lelia. ‘ How can I leave him?” 

“ Put your heart at rest !” fervently responded Mrs. 
Brownlee. “Am I not his god-mother? He shall 
be tenderlf cared for ; and, trust me, never be a slave ; 
and as to your leaving him, it is the wisest thing you 
can do; you only insure his being a slave by remain- 
ing with him.” 

At last, Lelia yielded to Mrs. Brownlee’s ad- 
vice; indeed, such was her hopeless state, that 
she was glad to have her friend propose anything— 
almost any change would be better than bondage. 
A week passed, and Lelia was ready for her flight. 
But it were long to tell the tears she wept over darl- 
ing Willie, during this time, and the kisses she be- 
stowed on him, as she fitted up his little wardrobe 
for the separation. 

It was arranged that Mrs. Brownlee, Lelia and Wil- 
lie should take a morning ride as usual, and extend- 
ing the ride to Aquia Creek, meet father Pierre’s 
carriage, to which Lelia could be transferred, and 
Mrs. Brownlee return to Mount Pleasant with the 
child. The glorious summer’s day which witnessed 
the execution of this plan threw its shadows on 
Powhatan mansion, amid the confused murmur of the 
house-servants as to what had become of Lelia. 
The last they saw of her, she was walking in the 
garden, leading little Willie. They did not see her 
glide behind the arbor-vite hedge into’the park, 
through which wound the carriage-road, and wait 
Mrs. Brownlee’s coming. They did not see the two 
fugitives as they got into the carriage, and were 
borne rapidly away. 

Dinner was ready, and no Lelia and Willie to eat. 
Night came, and the servants gathered on the piazza» 
and chatted and wondered, and peered into the dark- 
ness, but she came not; and at last they reluctantly 
closed the doors, and retired for the night. 














2g A gentleman from Norfolk gives a very en. 
couraging account of the colored troops in that vicini- 
ty, both infantry and cavalry—they are improving 
rapidly in drill and discipline, and in point of efficien- 
ey will soon equal the white troops. About 20,000 
contrabands are gathered around there, who are en- 
gaged in farming, raising cotton, &c. 





2@™ The original draft of the first Emancipation 
Proclamation of President Lincoln, dated September 
22, 1863, has been presented to the Army Relief Bazaar 
of Albany. Itis in the proper hand-writing of Mr. 
Lincoln, excepting two interlineations in pencil made 
by William H. Seward, of State, and the for. 
mal heading and ending of the document, which are in 
the hand-writing of the Chief Clerk in the office of the 
Secretary of State. It is written on one side of four 


half sheets of foolscap paper. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 





{Correspondence of the Kansas City Journal of Commerce. ] 





WasuineTon, Jan. 15, 1864. 

By far the most exciting scene of the session ~~ 
curred in the Senate yesterday. _ The regaierty On 
lished proceedings have already informed you of the 
tilt between Wilson, of Massachusetts, and Garrett 
Davis, of Kentucky, on the resolution of the former 
for the expulsion of the latter from his seat in the 
Senate. This motion of Wilson was prompted by 
a series of resolutions offered some days previously by 
Davis, denunciatory of the Administration and its ef- 
forts to overthrow the rebellion ; denouncing the no- 
ble armies of the Union as “ subsidized masses,” and 
the colored heroes of Milliken’s Bend, Wagner and 
Port Hudson as “ nigger janizaries,” and finally eall- 
ing upon the people of the North to “ revolt against 
their war leaders, and take the matter into their own 
hands ;” “ call a Convention of the States, and settle 
the questions at issue” between the Government and 
armed rebels. All the stereotyped copperbead slang 
of * Lincoln’s tyranny,” “ military despotism,” “ bay- 
onet elections,” &e., was scrupulously rehashed ; but 
the final appeal to the North to rise in “ revolt,” and 
complete the work which the armed traitors of the 
South had begun, but which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky now evidently despaired of their being able 
to accomplish, namely, the overthrow of the legally 
constituted Government. This P Garrett Da- 
vis revolt wasso thoroughly a reproduction of the tone 
and spirit which preceded and instigated the Jeff. 
Davis revolt, that Senator Wilson very properly con- 
cluded that these reptiles of treason, who still insult 
the land by dragging their slimy length tgrough the 
halls of loyalty, should be hurled out as unceremo- 
niously as the Devil was hurled over the battlements 
of Heaven; hence his resolution for Davis's expul- 
sion. 

It was generally known that the fight would come 
off B py a and long before the hour for business 
had arrived; the Senate galleries were one jammed 
mass of humanity of both sexes, of all ages and con- 
ditions—the men’s side containing a lively sprinkle 
of soldiers. ‘The House had well-nigh emptied itself 
into the Senate Chamber before the proceedings be- 
gan. The matter was called up by Mr. Davis him- 
self, who seemed and acted the gladiator, eager, not 
to defend himself, but for the blood of his antagonist. 
Wilson calmly rose, and called for the reading of Da- 
vis’s resolutions, and then for his resolution of expul- 
sion. He then proceeded in a speech of about twenty 
minutes to arraign Davis upon the spirit of bis reso- 
lutions, showing their unmistakable tendency and ef- 
fect; that he (Davis) well knew the force ard mean- 
ing of his own words; that they were rebellious and 
treasonable, and such was their known intent; that 
of all the treason uttered in these halls by Jeff. Davis, 
Toombs, Slidell, Benjamin, and their associates, pre- 
vious to and while plotting their resort to arms, noth- 
ing surpassed, if indeed aprons. the rebellious 
spirit contained in the resolutions of the Senator from 

entucky, and for this he demanded that he be ex- 
pelled from that body. This he did in a courteous, 
temperate, but firm manner, scrupulously discard- 
ing everything of a strictly personal character. 

The reply of Davis was characteristic of the man 
—characteristic, too, of that peculiar style of South- 
ern oratory which has given to the speakers of that 
section the reputation of what they and the vulgar 
generally are pleased to call boldness, brilliancy and 
spirit, namely: an unmeasured tirade of vindictive, 
vituperative malignity and personal abuse. He made 
no effort whatever to retract the treason from bis 
resolutions, or to defend himself against the traitor- 
ous dilemma in which Wilson’s exposition of those 
resolutions had placed him. His whole aim and ef- 
fort seemed to be to annihilate the Mayflower, Ply- 
mouth Rock and Massachusetts generally, and Sen- 
ator Wilson in particular. Poor little Massachusetts ! 
On her devoted head has fallen the combined assaults 
and the unmingled curses of the demon of anti-de- 
mocracy through all its stages of toryism, nullification 
and rebellion. It may well be her pride and boast, 
in all coming time, that she was the great lion in the 
path of treason, and drew the first, last afid hottest 


among which was this fish-woman’s broadside of bil- 
lingsgate from Senator Garrett Davis, of Kentucky. 
In this latter character, certainly Davis's speech was 
never surpassed. Never in my life have I witnessed 
such a melancholy exhibition of age shearing itself 
of its dignity, as a maniac rends the locks from his 
own head. It was the manner of the man not less 
than the matter of the speech. You are to fancy to 
yourself an old and feeble man, tottering upon the 
verge of the grave, his locks whitening for the har- 
vest of death, of usually pale and placid countenance, 
very thin visage, fading eye and faltering voice ; now 
that his unsuspected treason is ‘rnceoten, Bea to him, 
suddenly metamorphosed into an incarnate fury—a 
fury made terrible by its ghostly appearance ; lash- 
ing the air with his arms, beating and tearing his 
white locks with his thin, bony bands; his whole form 
quivering and writhing in contortions of frenzy, bis 
eyes flashing like basiliks, and his frail, faint voice 
shrieking and hissing forth his rage and hate and 
scorn, until body and voice exhausted he would perch 
and cling upon his desk until he could gather strength, 
only to begin again with renewed violence. Thus 
this senatorial tragedy ebbed and flowed for three 
mortal long hours. Such was literally and truly the 
speech of Garrett Davis. The scene itself was strik- 
ing. The surcharged and overhanging galleries, tier 
upon tier; the chamber below where the Senators, 
huddled together in knots, quietly looked on; the 
little open arena in which the frenzied actor surged 
about, screaming and foaming; the vast throng 
around, bending forward in silence to gaze upon the 
scene below ; all reminding one of the history of 
those vast old Roman amphitheatres where blood- 
thirsty wild animals were goaded into a fury, and 
then turned loose to contend with a strong man 
armed, 

Taken all in all, it was a most humiliating specta- 
cle ; a most mortifying ota even venerable age 
may become contemptible, and that a Jong life of wis- 
dom and experience may, in one short hour, abuse it- 
self into worthlessness beyond commiseration, and 
degradation beyond pity. 

And yet Garrett Davis claims to be a Union man 
—a foe to the rebellion; and I am even willing to 
believe that he really thinks he is such; but he is a 
far greater foe to freedom, He is so wedded to sla- 
very that rather than see it perish, he would subju- 
gate the Government at the feet of armed treason, 
and imperil the people by another revolution to etfect 
that end. Never did the haughty Moor sigh over the 
fall of a beautiful castle in profounder grief than Da- 
vis and his coadjutors over the fall of the nigger-lords 
of the South; hence this last wail. 

Senator Wilson turned upon him briefly to brand 
some of his personal falsehoods, and to drive home 
still deeper the barbed arrow that had been struck so 
deeply into the troubled depths of sympathetic trea- 
son. It fell to the lot of Wilson, last winter, to ad- 
minister a most merciless scourging to Powell of Ken- 
tucky, and all know how well he performed that du- 
ty. That of yesterday did not fall short of his former 
efforts, and proved that though ordinarily a poor ex- 
tempore debater, yet when he is roused and the task 
oy in his hands, woe be to the enemy of freedom and 

is country who falls in his way! The soldiers in the 
galleries applauded, in spite of the President’s ham- 
mer and his threats to clear the galleries ; and their 
mutterings were not loud but deep during the read- 
ing of Davis's resolutions, and also during bis raving 
speech. : Hise KAW. 


ANNA E. Di SON IN THE U. 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Corinne of Republican politics!—pushing back 
with passionate gesture the thick tresses that heated 
your gar gr and with face of beauty upturned in 
a gush of irrepressible adoration, how thou shottest 
electric fires through thy thrice ten hundred audi- 
tors with the subiime words: “I never meet a pri- 
vate soldier without being filled with a feeling of 
profound respect.” Sister of the Heroic—younger 
sister of the Free and True—thou Fille du Regi- 
ment of this great war of Freedom in America, let 
us humbly, very humbly, give thee the hand of po- 
litical brotherhood ! 
That was a wonderful sight on Saturday night in 
the Capitol. A young girl but twenty-one years old 
—dismissed scarcely eighteen months ago from 
bread-getting employment in the Philadelphia Mint, 
for criticising in a woman’s literary club the soldier- 
ship of General McClellan—conducted to the 
Speaker's chair of the House of Representatives by 
the Vice-President of the United States, followed 
there by the Speaker of the House, and introduced 
by the Vice-President to an audience that crowded 
! sitting and standing room in the great hall, 
mong w were the President of the United 
States, the most distinguished of the Senators and 
the Representatives, the Heads of Departments and 
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Anna E. Dickinson. Miss Anna E. Dickinsn 
addressed a large audience at Tremont Temple lag 
evening upon national topics. Her addres Tt 
earnest and impassioned, logical and forcible, kh 
was eloquent to a degree which few, very few, om 
tors have surpassed. With a rich and well-modula, 
ed voice, a graceful delivery, and a Winning pres 
ence, she unites quickness of thought, aptness of i 
lustration, intensity of sarcasm or pathos, and fer. 
vor of language, which so entrance her andieng 
thateven the applause which is so cheering to » 
orator seems harsh and discordant. We have heard 
wonderful stories of her power to win over seeming. 
ly the most confirmed old Hunkers, and can pow 
realize their truth. Miss Dickinson is gifted beyond 
the ordinary measure with that influence of voice 
and manner and eloquence of language, which 
sways the feelings, excites the sympathies, and con- 
vinces the intellect. We wish that all our young 
men could have heard her thrilling appeal to thar 
sense of duty and patriotism to give themselves to 
their country, and that all those who have become 
hardened by an exaggerated conservatism to the 
claims of liberty and humanity could bave listened 
to her moving appeal for justice to the three million 
of bondmen who are waiting and watching, with 
the hopes of a race trembling in the balance, the 
march of events which will determine whether 
America shall indeed be “ the (ani of the free.”— 
Boston Journal, Vth inst. 
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ELoquent Worps. William Cullen Bryant,in 
introducing Miss Dickinson at the Cooper Institute 


Feb. 2d, made the following felicitous address — 


“Great events inspire eloquent words, When 
the life of a nation is in peril, when vast interest 
and destinies seem to hang on the chances of the 
moment, Providence raises up those whose office it 
is to warn, counsel and encourage the people, and 
touches with fire the lips of those who are sent on 
that errand. You remember that portion of the his 
tory of the Hebrew tribes which relates that, when 
they crossed the Red sea from the land of bondage, 
and stood on the opposite shore, they bebeld their 
late masters, the Egyptians, who had pursued them 
in battle array, with their tyrant at their head, over 
whelmed and sinking in the mighty waters. At that 
moment, a prophetess of the Hebrew race, 4 = 
of Aaron, poured forth in the presence of the Perr 
an anthem to the Great Deliverer of nations; ‘He 
hath triumphed gloriously,’ said Miriam; * the ol 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sa | 
was her word for the hour. My friends, the _ 
bondage of this western continent is a land - ri 
dage no longer. (Applause and cheers.) a 
fice of the task-mastershas ceased. (Reaseet . n 
ing.) His scourge, clotted with human bl o 
in the dust, and to be stained with blood no pot 
forever. It is a vast multitude that has just cro) 
the Red Sea to their freedom. It is 4 
mighty host by which they are perenet, i 
that pursuing host the rod is already mre 
(great applause,) and the men of violence i 
are candy pale with affright at the voice sot 
of the returning waters which are already oo . 
to close around them. (Cheers) 1 agree 
a speaker who has also her word for no P 
present to you Anna E. Dickinson, of the gr 
neighboring State of Pennsylvania. 
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